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.50 per year, in advance, 
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Exercises for the Improvement of the Senses. 
FOR YOUNG CHILDREN, BY THE AUTHOR OF 


Bright, original, instructive, carefully 


és »,jadapted to the child-intellect, and awakening 
ARITHMETIG FOR YOUNG CHILDREN. the interest of both teacher and pupil, they 


Bdited by WILLARD SMALL. Price, 80 conte, make the reading-hour the most pleasant one 


These exercises have been prepared for the purpose of providing instruction and amusement for children 
Pg he Ase to 0 to cena and write. Their special object is to excite litsie children to examine sar- of the school-day. 


rounding objects correctly, so that valuable knowledge may be acquired, while the attention, memory, judg- 


maniacs DO YOU INTEND TO CHANGE READERS ? 


hUGE Ee hee LISHED, If you do, would it not be well to examine 
Young People’s History of England. ja Series of Reading-Books whose merits are 
Illustrated. By GEORGE MAKEPEACE TOWLE. Price, $1.50./their best advertisement? A full set of the 


*,° The attempt is made in this volume to present clearly and contisely the main facts in the history of Eng- BUTLER RE ADERS will be sent to any address 


land from the Roman Conquest to the present time ; to show the growth of the political liberties and instita- 


tions of the English people ; and to indicate in some degree, in the chapter entitled “ Progress of the People,” on receipt of the introduction pr ice, $2.00. 


the changes in social condition, aad the advance in literatare and the arts of the English between one period 
and another. 


Copies furnished for examination to teachers on receipt of price. E. H . BUTLER & CO., Publishers, 


CATALOGUES SENT FREE ON APPLICATION. 
| 17 & 19 So. Sixth Street, PHILADELPHIA. 


LEE and SHEPARD, P ublishers, Boston. N. E. Agent, JOHN VAUCHN, 15 Hawley St., Boston. 


Just Published, 


OUTLINES UNIVERSAL HISTORY 


By GEORGE PARK FISHER, LL.D., of Yale College. 1 vol. 8vo. 690 pages. 


This work, dssigned as a text-book and for private reading, is a clear and con- It contains full lists of books for reading and reference, is furnished with 32 
densed narrative brought down tc the present year, comprising not only a record | historical maps,—mostly colored, and many of them folded. 


of political events, but also a sketch of the progress of literature, art, and science, The lucid arrangement, together with the use of different sizes of type, has ren- 
i 
from the bee! of history to the present time. dered it possible to bring together a great amount of matter within a brief compass 


and in a readable form. 
Extra Cloth Binding, with leather back. Price by mail, postage free, $3.00. 


IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR, & CO., Publishers, 753 and 755 Broadway, New York. 
STONFH’S HIisToRY OF' BNGLAND. 


By A. P. STONE, LL.D., Supt. of Schools, City of Springfield, Mass. 


Fully Illustrated with Maps, etc. Specimen copy sent on receipt of 50 cents. Adopted in the best schools. 
Educators will do well to examine this book. Correspondence is invited. 
THOMPSON, BROWN & CO., 23 Hawley St., Boston, Mass. 


THE BEST READER FOR ADVANCED CLASSES. 


Swinton’s Studies English Literature. 


INTRODUCTION THRMS. 


In exchange for an old Fifth or Sixth Reader, 60 cents per copy. 
When no old book is taken in exchange, 1.00 per copy. 


A sample copy of the above book will be mailed to any TEACHER or SCHOOL OFFICER on receipt of $1.00. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, New Work. 
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W. H WALMSLEY & C0, 


Manuf’ing Opticians, 
PHILADELPHIA: 


MICROSCOPES, 
and all Accessories and Out- 
fits, with every description of 


OPTICAL, 
PHOTOGRAPHIO, and 


Mention this paper. 


METEOROLOGIOAL, | \roperly fed with V. P., and are dull and apathetic without it. 


‘ must well consider the waste and supply of 
‘| i) AC HE RS the Vital principle; how they may reinvig- 
orate the exhausted Brain and Nerves; how 


they may give back to the system those essentials necessary to special nutrition 
which have been lost by overwork, by sickness, by loss of sleep, by anxiety. or 
by inhaling a vitiated atmosphere. Crosby’s Vitalized Phosphites are com- 
ed of the nerve-giving principles of the Ux-brain and the embryo of the wheat 
and oat; it is a special Foop to Brain and Nerves. 
Many children are bright scholars, with retentive memories, if their Brain is 


It is recommended by Emily Faithfull, Bismarck, Gladstone, Dom Pedro, and other Brain 
Workers. “Bvwery one speaks well of Vitalized Phosphites.”—Christian at Work. 


For sale by druggists or by mail, $1. F. CROSBY CO., 56 Wesr 25ru Sr., N. Y. 


EIMER & AMEND, 


NEW YORE, 
Importers and Manaf’s of 


Chemical Apparatus, 


CHEMISTS. 


205, 207, 200 and 211 Third COUPE W. Meyer 


and Physical Apparatus. 


PHYSICAL ‘AND CHEMICAL APPARATUS. 


Apparatus for Elementary Stady of Physics and Chemistry for Schools, Colleges, and Students a specialty. 


E. B. BENJAMIN, 


IMPORTER AND 
MANU’FR. OF 


6 BARCLAY ST. 
12 VESEW ST. 
NEW YORK. 


COLLEGES, BURNERS 
SCHOOLS, and and 
sapped ie ORATORIES| COMBUSTION cus | 4 very large stock of first-class Apparatus, for sale at lowest rates for best goods. Correspondence solicited. 
best goods at the a specialty 
lowest prices. in manufacture. 
_cow_ ss CHEMICAL & PHILOSOPHICAL APPARATUS. 
nw 1 
Hoh 
seePexigistedteesseaey E. S. RITCHIE & SONS, 87 FRANKLIN 8T., BOSTON, MASS. 
| oF CHEAP SCHOOL APPARATUS. CATALOGUES 
Catalegue of Physical Instruments for High Schools and 
Catalogue of Chemical Apparatus. TEST INSTRUMENTS 
Catalogue of Telescopes. SEND AND LANTERNS 
Ontalegue of Anatomical Modeis. ADDRESS. IN PREPARA 
oz eae. Sone 
A. H. ANDREWS & CO., 
to B Pratt & Co 
2 rs AKER, PRATT 
GENERAL SCHOOL FURNISHERS. 
lactur. Largest Manufacturers in 
the United States of 
ss THE CELEBRATED GLOBES, 
TELLUREANS 
“TRIUMPH” MAPS omaats, 
BLACKBOARDS, 


OVER ONE MILLION IN USE. 


PARAGON 
School Desks. 


DUSTLESS CRAYONS 
and ERASERS, 
CUBE-BOOT and 
GEOMETRICAL 
BLOCKS, ete. 


BULLOCK & CRENSHAW, 


5238 Arch &., PHILADELPHIA, 
Manufactarers and Importers 


CHEMICAL APPARATUS, 
PURE CHEMICALS, 


For Colleges and Schools. 


School Furniture in the world. 


The Best, Cheapest, and Most Durable Blackboard. 


19 Bend &., New Vork, { 
Illustrated Priced Catalogues furnished on application.| 27 Franklin St., Besten. 


Improved School Apparatus 
for every department. 
Send for descriptive circulars. 


The GNLY DOVETAILED 


TRIED 


TESTED 


PROVED. 


Never Put Off 


Till to-morrow, to-day’s duty. If you 
have a Cold, Cough, Bronchitis, or any 
form of Throat or Lung disease, do not 
neglect it. Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral, if 
promptly taken, will speedily relieve 
and cure all ailments of this character. 


Two years ago I took a severe Cold, 
which, being neglected, was followed by 
a terrible Cough. I lost flesh rapidly, 
had night sweats, and was soon confined 
to my bed. A physician was called, but 
the medicine he prescribed afforded 
only temporary relief. A friend advised 
the use of Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral. I 
began taking this medicine, and before 
finishing the first bottle was able to sit 
up; four bottles effected a perfect cure. 
— Geo. W. Dick, Newton, Mass. 

In several cases of Bronchitis, caused 
by exposure to damp and cold weather, 
I have used Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral. It 
is an anodyne expectorant of great 
value and usefulness to patients of all 
ages. Its certainty of action, and its 
safety as a household remedy, are 
forcible arguments in its favor. No 
other cough preparation does its work so 

uickly and satisfactorily. —C. E. Hoyt, 
M. D., New Orleans, La. 


Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral, 


Prepared by Dr. J. Mass. 
Gold by all Druggists. Price $1; six bottles, $5. 


GEOLOGICAL EXCURSIONS ; 


— OR — 
The Rudiments of Geology for Young Learners. 


By ALEXANDER WINCHELL, LL.D., 
Prof. of Geology and Pa ceontology in thej/University of 
Michigan; author of “ World Life,” “ Pre-Ad- 
amites,”’ “Sparks from a Geologist’s Hammer,” &c. 


Fully Illustrated; 12mo; cloth. Retail price, $1.50. 


A text-book which will teach itself.’ — 
The Teacher, Philadelpaa, 


‘* By far the best.”?— Literary World, Boston. 

** Te eught te be in every High Scheol.”— 
Homer B. SPRAGUE, Prin. Girls’ High School, Boston, 

* Teacher and Claes are becoming enthu- 
slastic over 1t.2? — A. E. LY7AVENWORTH, Prin. State 
Normal School, Castleton, Vt. 

‘*E am glad of an epportunity to express 

our great satisfaction in the use of Geological Axcur- 
sions in our Grammar Department. There has been 
an eager interest from the first.”—W. 8. Parry, Supt, 
of Schools, Ann Arbor, Mich. 
‘* EE have been surprised te find how many 
of the grand themes of geology and of the details of its 
fie'd work bave been brought into the book in an ele- 
mentary way, and yet how simple and how easily mas- 
tered is every lesson. Ali the sentences are short and 
crisp ; every chapter is brief and inspiring. The most 
approved objective methods of our day characterize 
every page.” — Wm. B. Dwiaut, Prof. of Geology, 
Vassar Uollege. 

‘‘ The bey who is led through these excur- 
sions as the author directs, will have a more practical 
knowledge of ' + than the majority of college 
graduates,’’— T. B. STOWELL, Ph.D., State Normal 
School, Cortland, N. Y. 


&@™ For sale by M. T. RuGers & Co., 36 Bromfield 
St., Boston, CHABLES H. WHITING, 168 Devonshire 
St.. Boston, and booksellers generally ; or mailed, 
postpaid, on receipt of price. 

LIBERAL TERMS FOR INTRODUCTION. 
S. C. GRIGGS & C€O., Publishers, 
87 and 89 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


M. T. ROGERS & CoO., 


Reom 4, 36 Bromfield St., Boston, 
SPECIAL NEW ENGLAND AGENTS 


S. C. CRICCS & CO., Chicago. 
We carry a full line of their celebrated pubiications, 


Indorsed by all Superintendents and Teachers wherever Used. | nctading Jones’ First Lessons in Latin ; Latin Prose 


X@™ Send for full descriptive circular. 


NEW CHARTS OF THE 


One Package of “Fearless” Ink Powder 


Makes a pint of very best Ink for school or desk use. Try it, and you will use no other. 
Send 18 cents in stamps for sample package. 


SCHOOL SUPPLIES. CARROLL W. CLARE, 75 Hawley Street, Boston, 


HUMAN BODY. 


CHEAP, 


Composition, and Greek Composition ; Boise’s 
First Lessons in Greek ; Boise’s Iliad ; Chittenden’s 
English Composition, etc., etc. We invite your corres- 


EACHBERS contemplating a char 
n text-books, should not fail to examine these. - 


We also aw a fall line of STANFORD'S 
WALL MAPS, than which there are no better. 


OUR SCIENCE HELPS ought to be examined 


by every teacher. 


Send for our catalogue; or better, call and see us. 
M. T. ROGERS & CO., 
Room 4. 36 Bromfield St., Boston. 


JOSEPH GI LLOTTS 4 
STEEL’ PENS. (7 


Musical, far sounding, and highly satis- Chromo, Gold Scrap, loop Fringe, &c., Carde 
factory Bells for Schools, Churches, etc. +) sent, post-paid, for Ge. Conn. Steam Card 
MENELEY co. Estab- orks, Hartford, 554 zz 
WEST TROY, N. Y./ lished 1826 
Full descriptions and prices on applicat’n. 


20 CTS. buys Ames’ Mastery of the Pen. Gnide to S 0 LAR CAM FRA on Ceara 


price, $1.00. Backenstoe & Co , No. Chili, N. Y. 


self - instraction. Excels Garkell’s. Former ATTERNS FOR BLACKBOARO- MAPS —_ CIRCULAR FREE 


HAS.F. ADAMS, 


NORMAL SCHOOL. WORCESTER.MA 


NEW, SIMPLE, 
v 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY 


Beils of Pare Copper and Tin for Churches 


« Schools, Fire Alarms, Farms, etc. FULL H P 
FOR ELEMENTARY INSTRUCTION & TIFT, Cincinnati. S 1anosgs, 
IN PHYSIOLOGY AND HYGIENE. Binal E 
PILE * and never returns. No poly no valve, stey Organs, 


Send for circulars and special information to 


es . Bafferers will learn of a simple remed 
Free, 4 


addressing C.J. MASON. 78 Nassua St. Decker Brothers Pianos. 


MILTON BRADLEY Co., 
Springfield, Mass. 


CHOICE NEW BOOKS. 
Young Folks’ Dialogues. 


120 Pages. Paper, 25 cts.; Boards, 40 cts. 
Contains a wide variety of short, plain, and pimple 
logues, new and origt and su to 
the wants of children from five to fifteen years, 


The Elocutionist’s Annual, No. 13, - 


The latest and best Readings and Recitations, 
200 Poges. Paper, 20 cts. ; Cloth, 50 cts. 
4@-The full set of this series (13 Numbers) will 
be sent in Paper binding for $8.00; Cloth, $5. 
“This is the best series of the kind published.” 
Bulletin, Syracuse, New York. 


Shoemaker’s Dialogues. 


Paper, 60 cts.; Cloth, $1.00, Provision 
n variety and or lL best book 
the Christian Union, 
Sold e leading booksel or mailed 
pon receipt of price. 
CHARLES C. SHOEMAKER, Manager, 


Publication Departm’t 1416 Chestnut Street, 


Jiead our Premium No. 6, on page 141. ‘601 Wasuineton Sr,, Boston, Mass. 


The Mational School of Oratery, Philadelphia, 
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Terms for Bicknell’s Educational Publications: 
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THE AMERICAN TEACHER (monthly) : $1.00 in advance. 


CLUB RATES, For ONE YEAR, TO ONE ADDRESS: 
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CLEAR THE WAY! 


Men of thought! be up and stirring, 
Night and day ; 

Sow the seed, withdraw the curtain, 
Clear the way! 

Men of action, aid and cheer them, 
As ye may! 

There’s a fount about to stream, 

There’s a light about to beam, 

There’s a warmth about to glow, 

There’s a flower about to blow ; 

There’s a midnight blackness changing 
Into gray. 


Men of thought and men of action, 
Clear the way! 

Once the welcome light has broken, 
Who shall say 

What the unimagined glories 
Of the day ? 

What the evil that shall perish 
In its ray ? 

Aid the dawning, tongue and pen ; 

Aid it, hopes of honest men ; 

Aid it, paper, aid it type; 

Aid it, for the hour is ripe, 

And our earnest must not slacken 
Into play. 


Men of thought and men of action, 
Clear the way! 

Lo! the cloud’s about to vanish 
From the day; 

And a brazen wrong to crumble 
Into clay. 

Lo! the Right’s about to conquer, 
Clear the way! 

With the right shall many more 

Enter, smiling, at the door ; 

With the giant Wrong shall fall 

Many others, great and small, 

That for ages long have held us 
For their prey. 

Men of thought and men of action, 


Clear the way! 
— Charles Mackay. 


PUBLIC OPINION. 


A DISORDERLY SCHOOL is sometimes simply a protest 
against ennui. Given plenty to do, and proper direction 
and encouragement in doing, and discipline takes care of 
itself.— Supt. J. W. Dowd, O. 


Hanpwritinc.—Every year Harvard graduates a cer- 
tain number of men,—some of them high scholars,—whose 
manuscript would disgrace a boy of twelve; and yet the 
college cannot be blamed, for she can hardly be expected 
to conduct an infant school for adults.— Prof. Hill, of 
Harvard. 


Reapina.—As ninety-nine hundredths of all the read- 
ing done by men and women is done silently and men- 
tally, it is evident that the main purpose of the teacher, 
in all the higher grade classes, should be to train pupils 
to think when reading, and to gather up all the thoughts 
of the writer from the printed pages.— Sweet. 


OvER-EDUCATION.—When we reflect that tens of thou- 
sands of voters in the United States are unable to read 
the names on the ballots which they cast, we are not apf 
to discourse very loudly on over-education. Over-educa- 
tion is, in fact, an impossibility. The mind of man is not 
4 machine with capacity fore-measured. With the in- 
crease of development, the capacity for development be- 
comes greater.—Americon Journal of Education. 


INFLUENCE.—The teacher that deals severely with 
whispering and other minor infractions of good order 


which arise from the mere flow of animal life, and ignores 
or treats lightly such other graver offenses as rudeness, 
cheating, falsehood, and profanity, is not a wise character. 
Upon his treatment of offenses, almost as much as any- 
thing else, depends the moral tone of the school. He 
should deal justly and wisely—Ohio Ed. Monthly. 


OpeninG Exercises.—By all means have especial ex- 
ercises for opening school each morning, and know before- 
hand exactly what they are to be; at least, of what nature. 
Vary these exercises from week to week, and always enter 
into them heartily. The nature of the exercises must de- 
pend on the school you have to teach. They should be 
the subject of careful preparation, and you must make 
them a success. The influence of a really successful open- 
ing upon the entire day’s work cannot be estimated. 
Hence, while preparation is essential for each exercise of 
the day, that for the opening should be most carefully 
made.—Eachange. 


From experience both as a teacher and as a superin- 
tendent I am convinced that pupils under ten years of age, 
when properly taught for four hours per day, will progress 
and develop as rapidly as when held for a longer daily 
session. I would lay special stress upon the provision that 
such pupils must be properly taught by active, versatile, 
and progressive teachers. Slow, dry, and highly philo- 
sophical teachers will require more time, and will not then 
do the necessary work. Teachers who impress minds by 
exciting an interest in what is presented require less than 
half the time demanded by teachers who depend upon 
mechanical repetition.— W. M. Crow, in Texas Sch. Jour. 


Tue View or Epucation.—I deny that 
the utilitarian view of primary education is ignoble. The 
present system is truly ignoble, for it sends the working 
man into the world in gross ignorance of every thing he is 
to do in it. The utilitarian system is noble, in so far as 
it treats him as an intelligent being, who ought to under- 
stand the nature of his occupation and the principles in- 
volved in it. The great advantage of directing education 
toward the pursuits and occupations of the people, instead 
of wasting it on dismal verbalism, is that, while it ele- 
vates the individual, it at the same time gives security for 
the future prosperity of the nation.— Sir Lyon Playfair. 


InpIvIDUALITY.—-Insist on yourself; never imitate. 
Your own gift you can preseut every moment with the 
cumulative force of a whole life’s cultivation; but of the 
adopted of another you have only an extemporaneous, 
half possession. That which each can do best, none but 
his Maker can teach him. No man yet knows what it is, 
nor can, till that-person has exhibited it. Where is the 
master who could have taught Shakespeare? Whereis the 
master who could have instructed Franklin, or Washing- 
ton, or Bacon, or Newton? Every great man is a unique. 
The Scipionism of Scipio is precisely that part he could 
not borrow. Shakespeares will never be made by the 
study of Shakespeare. Do that which is assigned you, 
and you cannot hope too much or dare too much — 
Emerson. 


Variety or Co-epucAtTIon?—We should like to see 
the argument upon which the committee of the Wisconsin 
State Teachers’ Association, on “Ought the Relative 
Number of Male Teachers to be Increased?” reported 
answer to the question in the negative. It occurs to us 
that a few of the 300,000 women teachers in America who 
teach but three or four years each, could be replaced by 
men who would follow the profession a life-time. Could 
we have our way, the twelve years’ schooling that Amer- 
ica provides for its children should be administered to the 
pupils alternatively by men and women teachers. The 
first year a woman; the second, a man; the third, a 
woman ; and so on to the twelfth. But the Wisconsin 


Association has other light on the subject, which we will 
hope to receive through brother Stearns and the Wiscon- 


sin Journal of Education.—Col. Sch. Jour. 


LITERARY ESTIMATES OF NATIONAL 
NEED. 


BY REV. A. D. MAYO. 


If, as the London Times American correspondent de- 
clares, the Nation newspaper is the chief representative 
in journalism of the American literary class, we are cer- 
tainly in a pretty poor way. ‘The Jast demonstration of 
this organ of the American brain is against the Blair Ed- 
ucational Bill. According to it, the whole policy of Na- 
tional Aid takes a short-sighted view of the future. “ Il- 
literacy is not the worst thing, and the speedy overcoming 
of present ignorance” not the most important thing, for 
the South. The man who gets his own education may 
have an imperfect training, but better for himself than 
if helped by charity. America has grown strong by self- 
help, and we should continue. ‘To sum up: 

“What was true a hundred years ago is true to-day. 
Illiteracy in the South is a terrible evil, and its removal 
will be a vast work. The burden must be a heavy one 
for the South to bear, and it would be teyporarily a great 
relief to unload a share of it upon the“broad shoulders of 
the General Government ; but the education of its coming 
voters is the first duty of an American commonwealth. 
It is not the business of the General Government, and 
nothing could be more demoralizing to a State than the 
assumption of its own duty, in whole or in part, by the 
authorities at Washington. Undoubtedly more southern 
voters will be able to read ten years hence if the Federal 
Government expends $100,000,000 upon southern schools, 
but the South can much better afford tu have fewer intel- 
ligent voters ten years hence than to have purchased their 
education at the expense of its own self-reliance and self- 
respect.” 

Then follows a column to show that the South is now 
doing its full duty; as this JouRNAL has always insisted 
that, under the circumstances, its efforts are highly praise- 
worthy. Next comes a pleafor “ Northern Philanthropy,” 
—*‘the more Peabody and Slater funds, the better,” ete. 

Now, taking off the literary nose-glass through which 
the “God-kins” of the Nation look at this whole matter 
of national education, and putting the eye of plain com- 
mon sense and cold fact on the subject, what does all this 
signify? If “charity,” which is here confounded with 
state aid in any form, demoralizes, why not leave the chil- 
dren entirely to this absurdly-exaggerated gospel of self- 
help? The Nation’s philosophy would logically annihi- 
late the whole system of American popular education, 
which is founded on the duty of the state to give aid in 
training for citizenship. It would, also, knock the bottom 
out of every college in America, every one of which is en- 
abled to offer an education which is largely the reinforce- 
ment of the personal effort of the student. Harvard Col- 
lege came into existence by a combination of private and 
publie gifts,—the province, in one year, giving wore than 
its appropriation for all other purposes. The boy who 
now works his way through any good American college is 
“demoralized” at every point. His father donates his 
time, and, probably, vacation board. His mother and 
sisters economize for his clothing and spending money. 
A rich man or woman has endowed the chair of every 
professor ; another has built the dormitory. A religious 
denomination or an individual established the university, 
and almost every New England college has received state 
aid. The most vigorous student owes three-fourths his 
education, in any respectable American school, to public 
or private aid. To hold up this aid as “ demoralizing ” 
to character is a personal offense to ninety-nine out of 
every one hundred intelligent Americans. 

To exalt private charity, however noble, above state 
aid, is quibbling with language and untrue in fact. The 
student at Princeton who studies under a professor, sup- 
ported by a private bequest, is in no sense more “ inde- 
pendent” than the boy at Aan Arbor, in the State Uni- 
versity at Michigan. Neither of them is demoralized by 
his opportunity, and, if either fails, it will not be from 


this bugbear of the new philosophy. After several years, 
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acquaintance with southern educational affairs, we are in- 
clined to urge the southern people to rely less on private 
and church aid from the North, and go to Washington 
asking the Nation to do for the southern States, in their 
great emergency, what has been done from the beginning 
for all the new States in large, and even for the old States 
in some measure. The Nation does not give counsel in 
the line of self-respect when it urges the men of either 
race in the South to appear at the church-doors, and in 
the counting-rooms, with appeals to “northern philan- 
thropy,” rather than before the great council of the Na- 
tion, representing the sense of justice and public policy of 
the whole people. Its own quotations demonstrate that 
the southern people are doing bravely for themselves. 
This is because they are Americans. Because, also, they 
are Americans, they realize, as the Nation does not, the 
awful peril of that illiteracy which, in New York or in 
New Orleans, is only another name for barbarism. They 
will not consent to wait on the high literary program of 
the individual working out his own schooling, in view of 
dangers at their very doors. 

Even more surprising is the absolute indifference of the 
Nation to historical facts. The policy of the Blair Bill is 
only the established policy of the National Government, 
from the day of the old confederation to the present hour. 
In every form proposed in Congress, National Aid has 
been extended as a stated policy. First and last, the do- 
nations of the Republic to States, individuals, and com- 
munities to the receivers will amount to hardly less than 
one billion dollars. No money has borne such interest in 
munificent results, spite of unavoidable waste and the 
southern wreck of war. The Government has never pro- 
posed to play schoolmaster, but only help the people edu- 
cate themselves. Twenty years ago we upset the whole 
financial and industrial system of the South, and actually 
destroyed more property than we ever gave for education, 
in keeping the southern people in the Union. Now that 
we have shown by awful sacrifices the imperative need of 
their companionship in the national unity, the Nation, 
glass-on-nose, appears, saying,— leave these good people 
in their poverty and peril to work out the problem of the 
future by the high literary method of every man for him- 
self, lest you break the spring of personal independence 
by National Aid. We should say,—if eighteen millions 
of southern people can be unmanned by a distribution of 
a few millions a year, for ten years,—that, at best, will only 
double their present outlay,—our friend, Uncle Sam, never 
made a poorer trade than when he invested five billions 
of dollars and half a million precious lives to keep his 
southern children inside the fold. We ask National Aid 
because we believe in the South. 

The Nation falls back on ex-Governor Chamberlain of 
South Carolina, and the governor leans back on a fine 
specimen of down-south “ mossback ” politician, who dis- 
courses in this way : 

“You know my deep interest in the public school sys- 
tem; hence, I am opposed to National Aid. You can not 
plaster the South with this system. It is a growth, and 
its certain and healthy growth can only be secured by 
each community providing for its own schools. The Blair 
Bill is, simply, in another form, the old hallucination, 
* fifty acres and a mule,’ which has caused more briars 
enssafras bushes to grow in southern fields than all 

We can understand the fine old fellow who makes 
this demonstration, and, after a sort, respect his scruples, 
—the relict of a past forever gone. But, when we see 
the organ of American culture, and a man with the ante- 
cedents, training, and personal station of Governor Cham- 
berlain, leaning back on this venerable relic in an hour of 
national obligation like the present, we are tempted to re- 
call the suggestion of Grant, that “ there is too much read- 
ing and writing now to suit one class of public men,” and 
are almost persuaded to indorse his much-abused estimate 
of “literary fellows ” in public life. 


Tact EntuvusiasM, two of the essential elements 
of good teaching, cannot be harnessed to tread-mill work. 
The progressive teacher, like the progressive physician, 
should be awake to every innovation in his calling that is 
likely to give him a clearer insight into his work and 
thereby smooth his pathway to success. He should ac- 
cept, adopt, and appropriate whatever he finds good, and 
measure each and all by his own success rather than by 
the success or recommendation of others.—Hd. News. 


TEACHERS’ TENURE OF OFFICE. 
A SYMPOSIUM. 


By Hon. M. A. NEWELL, 
Principal of State Normal School, Baltimore, Md. : 

There are two things to be considered; first, perma- 
nence of the legal evidence of qualification, the certificate, 
and then the permanence of the business contract. 

1. The certificate. The first certificate can show noth- 
ing but evidence of sufficient learning and information. 
The evidence of power and skill in teaching must be sought 
in the school-room. Hence a first certificate should be 
probationary only. It should expire at the end of one 
term, unless the teacher, during that term, has shown his 
ability to organize, instruct, and govern. If such ability 
has been displayed the certificate should be extended for 
one, two, or three years. At the end of the third year 
there should be a re-examination, and if this is passed 
satisfactorily, the certificate may be extended for three 
years more. At the expiration of this time, if the teacher 
has established his professional reputation, a permanent 
certificate should be given, valid during good behavior. 

2. It is more difficult to indicate how permanence of 
office can be secured, or how far it ought to be secured. 
The rights of the employed and the employer are recip- 
rocal. Ifthe former may resign, the latter may discharge. 
Neither of these rights can be abrogated, but they may be 
limited. The right of resignation may be limited to cer- 
tain times, as the end of a term, or the end of the year, 
and after giving certain notice. The right of dismissal 
ought to be similarly limited. The practice of “dropping” 
a teacher should be given up. When a “board” or a 
“committee” wish to dismiss a teacher, at least thirty 
days notice previous to the end of a term should be given. 
Some ask that charges should be made and proved. That 
would be cruel in many cases,—useful in none. 

In exceptional cases (drunkenness, for example, on the 
part of the teacher) there must be power to remove with- 
out notice; but this necessary exceptional power should 
not be stretched so as to form a general rule. A teacher, 
after having passed the term of probation, should feel that 
in all ordinary cases he holds his place during his pleasure 
and his good behavior. In Maryland (outside of the city 
of Baltimore) the teachers’ contract holds “from term to 
term, and from year to year,” until he resigns, or is dis- 
missed after thirty days’ notice. 


By Hon. J. W. PATTERSON, 
Department of Public Instruction, Concord, N. H. : 

I have not given the subject of Tenure of Office for 
Teachers that careful consideration which it demands ; but 
at present I see no reason why the same rules should not 
apply to this as to civil officers generally. Teachers are, 
in a sense, public officers, and if assured of permanency 
of employment will be likely to fit themselves to discharge 
their duties efficiently and in a way to gratify a commend- 
able personal ambition. If teachers knew that they could 
be permanently employed, they would be more likely to 
make teaching a profession than ever, and would throw 
into the work their best efforts for success. At the same 
time the law should not so stand as to saddle upon a com 
munity a poor and worthless teacher; if inefficient and 
unserviceable, the quicker he is gotten rid of and his place 
supplied by a good man, the better. 


By R. W. STEVENSON, 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, Columbus, Ohio : 

The tenure of office for the rank and file of teachers in 
most of the western towns and cities is practically for life 
or until they voluntarily resign. Every year the boards 
of education go through with the formality of re-election, 
but it is a mere form. The teachers are not generally 
required to make an appropriation for reappointment, but 
those who have served the preceding year are elected in a 
body, and in case any do not accept, the superintendent 
is notified, and the resignation is formally accepted by 
the board. 

The difficulty in most cities is to retire a teacher who 
has been long in the service, and owing to increasing do- 
mestic cares, declining health, and a consequent indiffer- 


The office is held for the salary long after the teacher has 
passed the point of usefulness and progress. For such 
less, instead of greater, permanence is desirable. 

Superintendents and principals, however, are sometimes 
removed without sufficient cause. The changes are, how- 
ever, more frequently the fault of those holding the offices 
than of boards of education. The remedy, in my judg- 
ment, for greater permanency, lies with this class of 
persons themselves. An ambition to live in a larger town 
or city, and the temptation of a small increase in salary, 
cause many to leave places where they are useful and pop- 
ular and where they could hold their position for an in- 
definite period. If they will give boards of education and 
the people to understand that their acceptance of the po- 
sitions implies that they are to, and will, continue in 
office as long as they can give reasonable satisfaction ; 
and to this end, on their part, they identify themselves 
with the social, the religious, and the civil affairs of the 
town or city, and give substantial evidence of their sin- 
cerity by purchasing a lot, building a cottage or a palace 
and make a home, there will be no complaint of the per- 
manency of their position. Members of boards of edu- 
cation, however strong their personal dislike may be, will 
hesitate before they will cast a vote to drive from their 
town or city a teacher so thoroughly useful. 


By WM. E. ANDERSON, A.M., 
Superintendent of Schools, Milwaukee, Wis. : 

My experience teaches me that laws to keep teachers 
in when they are in, and laws or systems framed upon the 
right idea, that permanency of tenure is a good thing any- 
how, will really not be followed by the advantage expected. 

Agitation for the sake of securing permanency, and be- 
cause good teachers are sometimes displaced, is apt to lead 
to the adoption of rules that secure and protect incompe- 
tent teachers from removal. Greater permanency is de- 
sirable, if the selection of teachers is wisely made. But 
so long as appointments are made by those incompetent to 
judge of professional worth, and by those most likely to 
be governed by ulterior influences, just so long must the 
obstructions to removal be kept low. A system of perma- 
nent tenure, with easy access to place through personal 
favor or political influence, would prove a curse,—an un- 
mitigable curse upon the public schools. “ Only let me 
get in and I'll stay in,” says the ambitious and ignorant 
pretender. 

Pres. T. W. Bicknell said, at Madison: “The common 
schools of America are suffering to-day not so much from 
the fact that inexperience and incompetency get entrance 
at the back door of our school systems as from another 
more appalling fact; namely, that we cannot cast out at 
the front door enthroned imbecility and nepotism.” Iam 
opposed to permanent tenure regulations, unless they are 
accompanied and supported by the very necessary comple- 
ment of laws to govern appointments. Powers of ap- 
pointment and removal are inseparable and complemental 
functions. To restrict removals while bad appointments 
are not prevented is unwise. To forbid politicians to re- 
move, and leave them with the same power to appoint, 
will accomplish no reform. “ Permanent tenure” ob- 
structs the removal of incompetents, and protracts the 
reign of “enthroned imbecility.” It may insure the de- 
serving, but it proves a pestification behind which “ Phil- 
istinism” may laugh at the public, defy rout, and rest in 
peace and tranquil security. 


By THOMAS W. BICKNELL, 
Boston, Mass.: 

The question has been under-discussion in Massachu- 
setts for a year or two, whether teachers should be sub- 
jected to annual elections, with the consequent opportunity 
for some hostile committee-man to interpose his objec- 
tions to a faithful teacher. In some of our cities, the 
ease not unusually occurs that a junto of the school board, 
to chastise some offending teacher, will, at the annual 
election in March, to which all the teachers are sub- 
jected, either cast blanks or some negative votes when the 
names of faithful men and women are nominated for re- 
election. 

Our own judgment is that this method of procedure is 
little less than petty persecution, and should not be toler- 
ated for an hour in an educated, Christian community. 


ence fails to perform well the duties of the school-room. 


When, after proper tests, teachers have been found qualified 
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to teach in a community and an election has been made, 
that election should be understood as applying to the term 
called, in civil service and in judicial office, “ during good 
behavior ;”” — “ good behavior” standing for satisfactory 
service under favorable conditions. It should be assumed 
as a matter of principle that the service is fixed, until the 
conditions are changed, and that proof of such changed 
conditions must rest upon the school board. 

If at any time, no matter in what portion of the school 
year, @ teacher shows that her services are not profitable, 
that for any good cause she has ceased to be of value to 
the schools, then her case should be decided by itself, and 
that, too, only after a careful examination of the case, and 
a hearing given to the teacher to answer any charges 
preferred or faults found. Summary dismissals of teach- 
ers in our graded schools without notice and reasons are 
unauthorized, unjust, and are little else than star-chamber 
decisions. In our civil service it should be considered a 
political crime to remove a competent teacher without a 


reason. 
But what shall we do with the incompetents now in? 


Shall we not give rein to the unlicensed and set premiums 
on the unqualified, if we adopt the civil service? There is 
no earthly justification for keeping an incompetent teacher 
in any school at any time. The school is for the chil- 
dren, not for the teacher ; and no person has a right to be 
a pensioner on public bounty without due process of law, 
or draw a salary for stupidity, invalidity, or superannua- 
tion. 

We are of the opinion that the tenure of office principle 
should be first tested in our cities, and then extended to the 
ungraded schools as the improved conditions of the teach- 
ers may demand and allow. 


By Hon. O. V. TOUSLEY, 
Superintendent of Public Schools, Minneapolis, Minn.: — 

The tenure of office depends largely on the teacher. 
An efficient instructor, so far as I know, is never dropped. 
If such persons are employed in a system of schools where 
the custom of yearly appointment prevails, they would be 
quite as sure of being retained an indefinite length of 
time as in a system where their retention depends on 
good behavior and usefulness. For the power which pro- 
nounces judgment on conduct and efficiency, under this 
last rule, is no purer or wiser than that which decides the 
case from year to year. The only argument which seems 
to have any weight in the interests of long tenure is the 
apparent humiliation which inheres to the yearly appoint- 
ment; but this is overborne by the good which comes 
from it, to the schools. 


By Hoy. LEROY D. BROWN, 
State Commissioner of Common Schools, Columbus.0.: - 

Permanency in the tenure of the teacher's office may 
be secured : 

1. By educating our people to understand the necessity 
of a system of schools supported by the State. 

2. By a more thorough training of teachers for their 
work, and by a more rational system of certificating those 
desiring to teach in public schools. 

3. By reducing the numbers in boards of education 
and by increasing the powers of school superintendents. 

Until the law recognizes the teacher as a public officer 
whose position is above the influence of personal or parti- 
san wire-pulling, we must expeet the tenure of the teach- 
er’s position to be insecure. It is manifestly our duty, as 
friends of public schools, to do all in our power to create 
and to develop the spirit in our people which will result 
in the legislation desired. It is already important that 
professional teachers should enter legislative bodies to 
consummate what is best to be done for public schools. 
We have little to expect from lawyers, doctors, and farm- 
ers, who, as legislators, have all they can do in directions 
in which their own vocations as well as their own direct 
1nterests lead them, 

I think the Ohio school system owes more to Nathan 
Guilford than to any other man who has served in her 
General Assembly. Nathan Guilford’s one object in life 
was to improve the public schools of his State. He ac- 
complished his purpose by entering the Ohio Senate. He 
controlled the caucus, so far as his school bill of 1825 was 

concerned. Those who, by nature or from lack of educa- 


tion and training are ynfitted for teaching should not be 
e 


permitted to teach at all. They should never be cer- 
tificated. 

The employment of those not qualified for teaching is 
one of the chief causes of the present feeble tenure of the 
genuine teacher's position. Boards of education either 
do not or will not distinguish as they should, between the 
infinite worthlessness of a poor teacher and the infinite 
worthiness of a good one. A board of education few in 
number, even in the largest cities, would be better than a 
large one. Such a board would be held individually re- 
sponsible for the employment of unfit persons as teachers, 
and such a board would seek to employ the best talent, 
the ablest man to supervise the schools; for under the 
“Akron system,” which is now well nigh universal in 
Ohio, and all the West beside, boards of education know 
that “as is the supervision, so are the schools.” 


By PROF. VIRGIL C. DIBBLE, 
Principal of High School, Charleston, 8. C. : 

Is permanent tenure of office by teachers really desira- 
ble? The negative reply to this interrogation seems to 
me to be the one most easily sustained. In our State the 
competent teacher has usually no difficulty in retaining his 
position as long as he wishes to do so. It is well for the 
schools and for the children that the opportunity presents 
itself annually of getting rid of any professed teacher who 
has mistaken his calling, or who is not “ the right man in 
the right place.” 

Another question and answer: With school boards, 
properly constituted, will not the teacher's tenure be as 
nearly permanent as it ought to be? I think so. It is 
an anomaly that our educational interests should, in so 
many instances, be entirely under the control of those who, 
—while they may be excellent lawyers, or physicians, or 
merchants, or planters, or preachers, or politicians,—are 
not, and never have been, practical teachers. With re- 
form at this point, the necessity for adoption of measures 
to protect the teachers, or to advance the interests of the 
schools, will no longer exist. 


By Hon. W. W. W. JONES, 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, Lincoln, Neb. : 

One of the first things necessary for securing tenure of 
office is worthiness on the part of teachers. We do not 
desire a plan that will keep unworthy teachers in office. 
This being granted (worthiness), a question of fitness 
comes up for consideration. All worthy teachers do not 
succeed in all places. The tenure of office depends, to a 
great extent, upon the tenure of the employing power. In 
our State there is an annual change in the membership 
of boards of education. It is true that this change is not 
a change of the entire board, but only a third of it; but 
that is sometimes enough to cause a change of teachers. 

It has seemed to me that a teacher should be taken 
for one year on trial, and then, if found satisfactory, 
should hold her position during good behavior; and her 
removal should require a vote of at least two-thirds of the 
board. There are dangers in this plan, I am well aware. 
The best thing would be to get a board competent to 
judge upon the merits of the teacher. The greatest diffi- 
culty lies in the incompetence of boards. They do not, 
frequently, know good work when they see it, and can 
easily be persuaded to take a spurious article. The influ- 
ence of some prominent citizen is enough to cause the re- 
moval of a good teacher and the substitution of a poor one. 
A cultivation of popular sentiment seems to me to be the 
surest (probably the slowest, too), means of attaining the 
desired end. I am inclined to think that such a senti- 
ment is increasing in the West, and that agitation, not 
only in the daily papers, but in pamphlets and public 
gatherings, will stimulate its growth. 


By Hoy. HENRY RAAB, 


State Superintendent of Public Instruction, Springfield, Ill. : 

As far as Illinois is concerned, I find that, as a rule. 
good teachers (I mean such as make teaching their life- 
business) have a good hold upon their school boards, and 
are very rarely ousted; hence I am not prepared to advo- 
cate an amendment to the law to secure greater perma- 
nency than we now have. It is true, teachers are em- 
ployed from year to year, but in the case of those men- 
tioned above this is a mere matter of form. 


(Continued on page 137.) 
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Methods for the Schoolroom. 


PRIMARY GEOGRAPHY. 


Mr. Editor :—In your issue of January 28, Z. R. gives 
an outline of work to be done in Geography before taking 
a book. I feela “kind of inspiration” to take decided 
exceptions thereto, and to give an outline of work that has 
been practically carried out in several schools. 

Begin with the school-room. Teach the cardinal points. 
Let pupils locate objects in the room. Draw on slates a 
diagram of room, using the north side of it as the top of 
the drawing. Proceed in like manner with as much of 
the surrounding neighborhood as possible. If in a city, 
teach the principal streets, buildings, ete., and their rela- 
tive positions. 

Here is a good place for the moulding-table. Let pupils 
form a hill from sand or clay; then a mountain; next, 
chains of ruts, islands,—in short, all the physical features 
of land and water,—telling him the names of each, but 
allowing him to construct his own definitions. Secure, if 
possible, a good wall-map of the State in which you live. 
A diagram on the board will serve as a substitute, if no 
map is attainable. Locate the rivers, ruts, cities, lakes, 
ete., indicating the lowlands and highlands. 

Teach the pupils to read the map. Let them determine 
the slope of the land by the direction in which the rivers 
flow; also the water-sheds. Then he is ready for the 
United States as a whole. Allow him to study the wall- 
map, pointing out all the features ; and now he may refer 
to his text-book and vocabulary for their names. Make 
your own “ map-questions ” only to draw attention to some 
overlooked fact. When he is ready for the population, 
occupations, productions, etc., he may take the book. 

M. L. C. 


PRIMARY ARITHMETIC. 


[At a meeting of the teachers of the first grade held in Mil- 
waukee, the subject of number-teaching in the first grade was dis- 
cussed, and a committee appointed to draft a report embodying 
the ideas of the teachers on the method of teaching number, from 
‘*ten’?’ to ‘‘twenty-five,”’ inclusive; and also giving a review of the 
vians and devices proposed and practiced by the teachers in the 
city schools for the purpose of impressing upon the minds of the 
pupils all arithmetical operations in numbers not exceeding twenty- 
five. The committee, in presenting the following report, aim to 
complete the report on number made by the former committee, and 
to render this report harmonious with the preceding. See JOURNAL, 


Feb. 4 and 11.] 

The number ten is now presumed to be thoroughly mas- 
tered in all its relations and combinations. 

The first question presented is, “ After the number ‘ten’ 
is learned, should any material deviation from the pure 
Griibe method be made?” 

We find, upon a careful examination of Griibe’s plan, 
that after completing the circle to ten, the comparisons 
with the succeeding numbers are not so numerous as with 
those preceding, but that each new number is not com- 
pared with a// the numbers below it, but with the numbers 
from one to ten only. Thus we find that all the combina- 
tions expressed by the use of the signs, plus, minus, times, 
and the sign of division, are given by the majority of 
teachers, though the order followed may differ somewhat 
from that outlined by Griibe. 

The work from ten to twenty-five is really but a repe- 
tition of that from one to ten, the only extra tax on the 
mental faculties being the added requirement of holding 
larger numbers in the mind. Here we recommend, that 
instead of the continuous use of objects, that the pupil be 
taught to draw especially upon his imagination; that 
familiar objects be supposed to be present in the desired 
numbers, and comparisons and combinations be made in 
the mind of the child. 

Let objective illustration be used only so far as is neces- 
sary; 4. ¢@., in developing the tables. Whenever a mental 
picture is formed, then the material is a hindrance to 
teaching. A great variety of objects may be used as aids 


in developing the tables,—as slats, paper counters, colored 
sticks, acorn-shells, ete. In some schools a small abacus is 


placed in the hands of each pupil. This is found to be a 
great aid, as however large the class may be, the teacher 
can see at a glance what each one is doing. 

In developing ten and units, small slats or sticks may 


be separated into bundles, each containing ten. 
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Instead of taking each number in succession, as eleven, 
twelve, ete., then separating and combining its parts, and 
executing the various problems in the three rules, it may 
be better to take the smaller numbers and work them up 
to the required limit, twenty-five. 

During the process of development, the fractional parts 
of the number may be taught, as fractions present no 
greater difficulties than wholes, so they may accompany 
from the beginning the teaching of integral parts. 

Let only equal parts of a whole be expressed. The 
class gradually becomes familiar with the form of the 
fraction, and able to make simple combinations of the 
same. 

Compound numbers can also be incidentally introduced 
with much benefit, and children may become familiar 
with the use of terms, quarts, pecks, dimes, hours, bushels, 
etc. These denominations may be introduced as objective 
illustrations. When the teacher knows that her class 
reasons correctly, her next object should be to cultivate 
accuracy and rapidity. 

For this purpose, namely, the cultivation of accuracy 
and rapidity on the part of the pupils, the following plans 
and devices are recommended. 

The special aim of these devices is to stimulate the 
attention, cultivate the memory, and incite to quick 
thought. 

The value of a device rests upon these essentials : 

1. It must reach and engage actively every member of 
the class. 

2. The teacher must see through its effects, and judge 
of the results as regards the performance of each indi- 
vidual. 

In other words, it is to give as much of the proper dis- 
cipline as possible to the class, to get as much of practice 
and work out of the class as possible, and every individual 
of the class in a given time, and to do all this in such a 
manner that the teacher may never lose sight of individual 
merit, success, or failure. 


SOME NEW OR UNUSUAL EXPERIMENTS IN 
CHEMISTRY AND PHYSICS. 


BY J. Y. BERGEN, JR., PEABODY, MASS. 


PHYSICS, 
11. Rubber * sucker.” 

Take one of the * sanitary covers” to be obtained of 
druggists or at the rubber stores, about eight inches in 
diameter. (If the use of one of these would be unpleas- 
antly suggestive, a similar one can be made from thin 
sheet-rubber, such as is used by physicians and dentists, 
by stretching a sheet of it over an eight-inch ring of 
stout brass or galvanized wire three-sixteenths of an inch 
in diameter, to be procured of the tinner, turning it up 
over the ring all round, and fastening the portion turned 
over to the upper surface, with the cement commonly 
used to mend rubber overshoes. In the same way a little 
strap of leather or rubber may be fastened to the centre 
to serve as a handle.) Place the cover on any wide- 
mouthed jar with a smooth rim (a candy-jar or an in- 
verted air-pump receiver will do), and cautiously lift the 
cover by its handle. 

Result? Explanation ? 


FUNDAMENTAL IDEAS OF LAW. 
BY MISS IDA M. GARDNER. 


ITI. American municipal law is of two kinds,—federal 
law and State law. 

Federal law is that rule of civil conduct which is pre- 
scribed by the supreme power in the United States, and 
regulates in matters of a national character the intercourse 
of the federal government with the people, and of the 
people with one another or with citizens of foreign states. 

State law is that rule of civil conduct which is prescribed 
by the supreme power in each individual State, and regu- 
lates in all matters not of a national character the inter- 
course of such State with its own people and of its 
people with themselves. 

[When there is a national bankrupt law, all cases of 
bankruptey would be settled under federal law. When 
there is no national bankrupt law, as at present, each 
State has what are known as insolvent laws, and cases of 
bankruptcy are settled under State law. } 


IV. American municipal law is, as to its origin, of two 
kinds,—unwritten law and written law. 

Unwritten law, or common law, is that rule of civil con- 
duct which originated in the common wisdom and expe- 
rience of society, in time beeame an established custom, 
and has finally received judicial sanction and affirmance 
in the decision of the courts of last resort. 

Written law is that rule of civil conduct which is pre- 
scribed directly in so many words, by the supreme power 


of the State itself. 
(To be continued.) 


ELEMENTARY WORK IN THE HISTORY 
CLASS. 


BY SARAH L. ARNOLD. 


The class numbers forty boys and girls, about twelve 
years of age. They are like the average class of that 
grade,—some eager and enthusiastic, easily inspired to 
work, and proud of good results; some who study well 
when specially directed; and others whose indifference 
effectually dissipates any vain-glory which the achieve- 
ments of the first-named may have kindled in the heart of 
the teacher. They are beginning the study of United 
States history, having had little or no preparation for the 
work beyond their casual reading. 

When I male my plans for the class-work at the open- 
ing of the year, I thought with satisfaction, “‘ Here are 
the history topies I arranged for last year’s class. Now 
I have them all ready for this division,—so much time 
gained.” 

My class were bidden, therefore, to follow in the foot- 
steps of their predecessors. Result, failure. They were 
different pupils ; less mature ; not so well prepared ; and I 
did not carry to the repetition of my class-work the fire of 
a fresh enthusiasm. The work had been for a year cut 
and dried. I persevered, however, until a recitation of 
humiliating dullness and lack of interest convinced me 
that something else must be done. Mahomet must go to 
the mountain. 

By this time I had discovered one source of the  diffi- 
eulty. ‘The class had little command of language ; and when 
they had ideas upona subject, they had no words with which 
to clothe them. They had no basis of facts to build their 
knowledge of history upon, and so were not prepared for 
a connected study of causes and effects, to which their 
topics led them. Their work must be simplified, and they 
must be taught history and language at the same time. 
This was the plan adopted : 

I procured at the stationer’s a supply of blank cards, 
3x5 inches. The children copied upon these the new 
topics I arranged. These were given under the name and 
in the form of stories. 

I.—The Story of the Mound-Builders. 
. Who they were. 
- Where they lived. 
. What they built. 
. Use of the mounds. 
What are found in them. 
. What is learned from them. 
. How we know about the Mound-Builders. 

When this was written upon the board and copied upon 
the cards, the various histories were brought forth, and 
everything that could be found relating to the Mound- 
Builders was read and talked about. The vases and uten- 
sels found in the mounds; the probable age of the struct- 
ure; and the proof,—the fate of the curious people,—all 
were discussed; and pictures were brought in to give a 
clearer idea. Then we came back to the main points sug- 
gested by the topics, and all worte the story of the 
Mound-Builders. 

The next day half the class wrote, and the rest talked. 
The writing of review “stories” became a definite part 
of the lesson-plan. “The Story of the Indians;” “ The 
Story of the Northmen ;” “The Story of the Great Dis- 
coveror;” ‘The Story of the Great Seaman and His 
Father;” “The Story of De Leon, the Sailor,” — fol- 
lowed in turn. With the cards in hand the children were 
enabled to make connected recitations, while they were 
acquiring fluency of expression and gaining power to ar- 
range their thoughts in definite form. 

As they have gained greater command of language and 
become eager for more work, I have enlarged upon the 


topics, introducing some of the “whys”; but they are 


not yet ready for much of the philosophy of history ; they 
are preparing for that, and meanwhile are learning how 
to study and how to talk. Every new day finds them be- 
coming less dependent upon my direction, and so better 
able to think and find material for themselves. A cor- 
responding interest is developed, which deepens with their 
work. The most indifferent pupils have made the most 
encouraging progress, and have proved the efficiency of 
the method. 


PARABLE OF THE TIDES. 


BY LOUISA P, HOPKINS, 


I lay idly swaying in my hammock as the deep river rolled by; 
the current was strong and swift, and rushing out to the sea not 
two miles away. I observed its steady rush, and thought of the 
force which had gathered it from the hills and brought it with 
greater and greater swiftness on its way to the ocean; but when I 
looked again, the waters had tarned on their course, and the salt 
waves seemed to be flooding the clear river with a mightier power 
to rush back its current again. 

** That is the tide,’’ said my friend. ‘I sit here by the river- 
cliff and wonder at its mystery. Up it comes regularly, twice a 
day ; then back it goes, and the f mountain water speeds once 
more, unhindered, to the great home of waters. What does it 
mean, this ebb and flow, unchanging forever ?”’ 

**1t means,” I said, ‘‘ that the great law of nature,—alternation, 
representing change,—is the law of life, rest and activity, night and 
day, sleep and waking, like the law of the pendulum measuring 
the time; it is the direction of God’s hand in the working of the 
machinery of the universe; his finger on the wheels; his swing in 
the pendulum. I copy it unconsciously as I swing here in the ham- 
mock; my pulse beats to its touch; my heart throbs with its mo- 
tion; the sea rushes up to the shores to tell us God’s power is be- 
hind and within all, and that His way is that of regular ebb and 
flow. If sorrow comes for a night, joy returns in the morning. 
If we go too far in one way, we shall go just as far in the opposite ; 
and extreme leads to extreme. It is a law of health that we shall 
have this flood and this retreat of force, of feeling, of desire, and 
happiness. We must balance our rise and fall; we must measure 
our motions as evenly and quietly as possible ; and let every alterna- 
tion of life, every heart-beat, and every aspiration remind us of the 
tide of God's love and power around us and within us.’’ 

** But,”’ said my friend, ** is it not of some far-off attraction and 
repulsion that the tide tells ? ’’ 

‘* That may be, too,”’ said I, ‘‘ for who knows what far-off fact 
or event, what influence beyond our knowledge, draws us or drives 
us? Something which we have not the eye to see, which no tel- 
escope can reach; something in our history before we were born ; 
something in our destiny of which we are quite ignorant, yet affects 
us every day and hour of our lives,—but it is all a part of God’s 
leading or withholding; and near or far, small or great, is the se- 
cret touch of His finger upon the spring of our lives. Let our hearts 
and all its influences respond to God’s finger-touch, swing toward 
the high, even the unattainable; let our thoughts swell with their 
unceasing reach after heavenly things,—and their tides, like the 
ocean’s, will invigorate and refresh the current of our lives.’’ 

The /aw of balance, nature thus teaches us, is one of God’s laws 
of progressive life, spiritual and physical. 


SILVER AND GOLD. 

— ‘* And how does Crarlie like going to school ?’’ kindly in- 
quired a gocd man of a six-year-old boy. ‘‘I like goin’ well 
enough.’’ replied the« mbryo statesman, ingenuously ; ‘‘ but I don’t 
like stayin’ after I get there.”’ 


— Oxberience was a bully deacher. Der only trouble mit him 
vos dot he gifs his knowledge out vhen it vas pooty late. 


— Oliver Wendell Holmes, in his fanciful ‘‘ Arrowhead Vil- 
Isge,’’ mgke the resident doctor declare that theological students 
develop a third eyelid,—the membrane common in birds,—which 
serves to shut out all the light they do not want. 


— If these labor organizations keep on striking all over the 
country, it will eventually become necessary for Jay Gould and the 
rest of us fellows to go to work.—Topeka Lance. 


— A Kansas man is sawing wood in the Navy Yard at Washing- 
ton. Thus the unexpected happens. He went there for a post- 
office commission, and, up to date, can only say, ‘‘I came, I 
saw. 

— Johnny was kicked by his pony. 
you ?”’ inquired his sympathizing aunt. 
Johnny; ‘‘ I didn’t ask him.” 


— A Sunday-school teacher asked a little girl of her class if she 
had been baptized. ‘‘ Yes,’’ said the little girl, ‘‘ two times.” 
‘** Two times! Why, how could that be ?’’ exclaimed the teacher. 
** Tt didn’t take the first time,’ said the little girl. 


— Teacher reading a scripture lesson: ‘‘ And the Lord said unto 
Moses— Maggie Ford, put down that slate!”’ 


— I met the girl of the. 
And gently took her }@. 
I thought I’d pop the ? 
But I didn’t have the S&. 
; —St. Joseph Gazette. 
— ‘‘ Mother,”’ said a little girl who was trying to master a 

of tight boots, ‘‘it’s no use talking. I panty them. My & 
can’t get a chance to Egan Union. 


— Music is the sound which one’s children make as they rom 
through the house. Noise is the sound which other people’s bit. 
dren make under the same circumstances.— Boston Post. 


— ‘*Ma,”’ said a little girl, “‘if you'll let me buy some sugar 
candy, I’ll be so good!” "My child,” solemnly responded the 
mother, ‘‘ you should not be good for pay.’’ ‘* Why, ma,’ ex- 
claimed the child, ‘‘ you wouldn’t like me to be good for nothing!” 


Sufficient cause for joy.—First office boy: ‘‘ Where did you get 
that ere quarter?’’ Second office boy: “‘ Boss guv it to me. 
ae is feeling cf rate dis mornin’.’’ First office boy: ‘‘ Wot’s 
the cause uv it?’’ Second office boy: ‘‘ His stylergraphi n 
worked for the fust time in two 


_— Young wife: ‘‘ How do you like this dress, John? I de- 
signed it myself.”’ Old husband: “I was wondering whether it 


What made him kick 
don’t know,”’ sobbed 


were the result of accident or design,” 
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SCHOOLS OF DESIGN FOR WOMEN. 


Under this title, a recent issue of The Woman’s Journal sets 
forth an effort made over thirty years ago to establish a school of 
design in Boston. A detailed account of what was attempted at 
that time is related in an interesting letter written to Mrs. Howe 
by Mrs. Ednah D. Cheney. 

“It was unfortunate that the first instructor employed in the Bos- 
ton school proved entirely unadapted to the work with which he 
was intrusted. A short time previous to the establishment of the 
Boston enterprise, Mrs. Cheney had visited a school of this kind in 
successful operation in Philadelphia, under the charge of Mrs. Hill. 
This lady was entirely adapted to the work undertaken, being the 
daughter of a man thoroughly skilled as a drawing teacher and 
practical designer. This school was very prosperous for a number 
of years. 

in the year 1851, on Oct. 7, the Boston school was opened under 
the instruction of Mr. Whittaker, a gentleman who came from 
England bringing letters from prominent Unitarian clergymen and 
others. He had been a pupil, and perhaps teacher, in the Ken- 
sington Sehool of Design, and, in most glowing colors and extrava- 
gant language, made promises to the effect that in six months a 
pupil under his instruction would be able to secure profitable em- 
ployment. The result was that the school filled rapidly with young 
women anxious to fit themselves to procure means of support through 
the useful art to be taught. But beyond certain elementary rules 
and mere linear drawing,—neat and accurate to the eye,—no real 
progress was made, and at the end of six months Mr. Whitaker 
was found to be utterly unsuitable for the position in which he had 
been placed. He was succeeded by a number of artists, who, 
though skilled to a degree, were yet unable to produce or teach de- 
signs suitable for the use of manufacturers, especially those adapted 
for wall papers, which was a specialty as taught in the Philadel- 
phia school. 1t was a lamentable failure, but the hopes entertained 
by the pupils which had been excited to an unwarrantable degree 
by the artistic talent, ostensibly shown to be so easily acquired by the 
over-sanguine Mr, Whitaker, were doomed to utter disappointment. 

And now Mrs. Cheney asks if it was altogether a failure. It 
would certainly appear that, for the time being, it was. But she 
argues that now, *‘ as drawing has been introduced into the public 
schools, and a generation has grown up with some basis of culti- 
vated eyes and hands, . . . if a pupil possesses talent she has a 
chance for not only necessary elementary training, but for her tal- 
ent to become known to herself and others.’’ With a proper teacher 
she seems to think the time has ecme when it has been desirable to 
make another attempt in this direction, and writes that in an- 
other letter she will try to give an account of a school of design 
which she thinks can be claimed as a success, and which ought to 
be better known. 


SCIENCE AND PROGRESS. 


— According to Professor Langley, the inherent temperature of 
the moon is below that of melting ice. 

— A substitute for quinine, described as being superior to that 
remedy, has been obtained from a Peruvian plant known to botan- 
ists as Luntana Brazilieuse. 

— The fiftieth birthday of the first German railway has just been 
celebrated. It is a little road, three or four miles in length, and 
runs between Nuremberg and Firth. It was completed at Christ- 
mas, 1835, and still pays good dividends. 

— There is reported to be much excitement in Mexico over the 
discovery of rich copper mines in Lower California. They are said 
to surpass in productiveness anything on the continent, and thou- 
sands of people are thronging to the locality. ‘The mines are owned 
principally by French and English capitalists, with the Rothschilds 
at their head. 

— Mr. II. B. Baker has recently demonstrated that our ideas 

concerning certain chemical reactions have been incorrect. Phos- 
phorus, which burns with great brillianey in oxygen, under ordinary 
conditions, he finds to be incombustible in that gas, if both the 
phosphorus and the oxygen are absolately free from moisture. Per- 
fectly dry charcoal was heated to redness in dry oxygen, and showed 
bat partial combustion. It seems, therefore, that to produce com- 
bustion, /. e., energetic oxidation, the presence of a third substance 
is necessary. 
_ — What is called the mosaic theory of vision in insects and other 
jointed animals with compound eyes, has been discarded by some 
recent experimenters, especially Exner and Plateau. ‘They do not 
believe that insects are able to distinguish the form of objects, but 
that, in these creatures, vision consists mainly in the perception of 
movements, Plateau claims that diurnal insects have need of a 
quick, strong light, and cannot direct their movements in partial 
darkness. He finds that insects only utilize their eyes to choose 
between a white, luminous orifice in a dark chamber, or another 
orifice or group of orifices, equally white. Bees have-as bad sight 
and comport themselves almost exactly as flies. 


NOTKS AND QUERIES. 


ANSWERS TO QUERIES. 


THE DITCH PROBLEM. 


Two men dig a ditch 100 feet long for $100. The one is paid 
$1.25 per foot, the other 75 cents; each to get $50. 

Answer.—Here is an apparent assumption that the average is 
$1.00 per foot, which is not the case, if the men receive equal 
amounts. If each dug } of the ditch, the total cost would be $100. 

50 feet, at 75 cents, cost $37.50; 
“62.50. 

The deficiency of the one offsets the excess of the other, and the 
average is not disturbed. 

At $1.25, 40 feet cost $50.00 ; 

The shortage of $5.00 is due to the fact that the average cost per 
foot is less than $1.00; for 60 feet have been dug at a loss, from 
the average, of 25 cents foot, while only 40 feet have gained a 
like amount. On the whole, therefore, 20 feet have netted a loss 
of 25 cents per foot. 

Since the prices per foot are as 3 to 5, if the men are to receive 
equal amounts, the distances they dig must be as 5 to 3, or one will 
dig § of the ditch, and the other §. 

At 75 cents, 62} feet cost $46.875 ; 
$1.25 3874 46,875. 

The total cost of digging is, in this case, $93.75, the average cost 
per foot being 93% cents. This is a harmonic mean between 75 
cents and $1.25. The reciprocals of .75, .93}, 1.25, are in arith- 
metical progression. J.D. 8, 8. N. 


THE LATIN “TIBI”? AND SIBI.”’ 
Mr, Editor :—YIn the Classical Department of THE JOURNAL of 
Jan, 28, these inquiries are made ; 


” The i in ‘tibi’ and ‘sibi’ is, I believe, usually pronounced 
short in the English method. Is that correct? If so, by what rule 
or law ?”’ Ww. W. Wirt. 


The following rules in Andrew and Stoddard’s Latin Grammar 
seem to answer the questions: 

VII. (3) (a). J final always has its long sound; as, au‘di, 

Exc.—The final i in ‘ tibi’ and ‘sibi’ has its short sound. 

VIII. A vowel has alwaysits short English sound when followed 
by a consonant in the same syllable. 

XIX. (1) A single consonant between the last two vowels of a 
word must be joined to the latter vowel; as, pa‘ter. 

Exc.—* Tib’i’ and ‘sib’i’ are commonly excepted. 

Winchendon, Mass. , 1886, CLARA S, WHITNEY. 


FOREIGN GLEANINGS. 


BY LOUIS SOLDAN. 

Buisson on the New Orleans Exposition,—The short essay of Mr. 
Buisson (the younger) on the New Orleans Exposition, published 
in the Annuaire de L’ Enseignement, which has just appeared, does 
not claim to be in any sense a report on the world’s fair, but rather 
a collection of memoranda and notes. It is not quite free from 
misapprehensions, and not always felicitous in expression, espe- 
cially when it alludes to supposed jealousies between North ana 
South. The following lines, however, are generous and well meant, 
and it is pleasant to translate them; ‘‘ The Exposition has been a 
success, considerable obstacles notwithstanding ; it has succeeded 
so well that it has been resolved to give it a second trial for the time 
of six months during this year. Although there have been certain 
imperfections and several omissions, the Exposition of 1884-85 is, 
in its proportions, the equal of that in Philadelphia in 1876, .. . 
and in its importance and extent it has even surpassed it. For not 
only has it displayed with greater profusion the inexhaustible riches 
of North and South America, but it has marked the awakening of 
the South, and at the same time the reconciliation of brother States 
that had been at variance. It forms an epoch in the history of the 
New World.” 


THE CAPITOL, TOPEKA, KAN. 


All indications point to a very large gathering of teachers at the 
meeting of the National Educational Association at Topeka, Kan., 
in July next. For the benefit of our many readers who have made 
up their minds to be of the grand army, or are still debating 
the question, we shall take pleasure in publishing from time to 
time, in Tur JOURNAL, illustrated articles descriptive of the city 


ance, for I had no recollection of telling a lie,and supposed this 
was all the process of “‘ promotion,’’ she boxed me soundly on the 
ears and sent me back to my class. Thence I was placed in the 
room to which I properly belonged. 

That afternoon I told mamma about it, and she, of course, under- 
stood the source of my trouble, and had an explanation with our 
meddlesome relative and my former teacher. » M. H. 


LITERARY ECLIPSES. 


Original puzzles, answers, and all other correspondence relating to this 
department, should be indorsed “ For Literary Eclipses,” and addressed to 
W. H. EasTMAN, East Sumner, Me, 


PHONETIC CHARADE, 
My first is a singular ery ; 
My second we take with our tea; 
oo is forever awry ; 
y fourth is a Scriptural see ; 
My whole you will find, if you try, 
A recognized standard to be. 


REMAINDERS, 

From the words required remove the first two and the last two 
letters. Place what remains in their order, and read a line of 
poetry that refers to Washington. It was written by James Rus- 
sell Lowell. 

To relieve from an obligation ; to write; to punish bya pecuniary 
penalty; marked with a hot iron; a moment; bears witness to; 
after the manner of men; a river of South America; having ap- 
pearance only ; engaged in public service ; a meeting after separa- 
tion; the work of a mason. 


BIBLICAL ENIGMA: 56 LETTERS, 

My 4, 47, 10, 19, 46, 5, was a female spoken of in the New 
Testament. 

My 42, 33, 8, 52, 28, 43, 18, was the son of Aminadab. 

My 26, 49, 9, 6, was the head of a family mentioned in Ezra, 

My 2, 23, 14, 45, 39, is one of the titles of our Saviour. 

My 4, 56, 39, 1, is a tower mentioned in Nehemiah. 

My 32, 7, 23, 41, 48, 30, 20, 44, 31, was one that made ship- 
wreck of faith. 

My 34, 9, 18, 38, 24, 54, 37, 12, is a place where we are to 
work for Christ. 

My 17, 13, 11, 42, 54, 27, 32, was the mother of Joseph’s sons. 

My 3, 51, 35, is what Christ said to a certain city. 
; My 53, 39, 40, 33, 42, 54, 30, 47, 23, is where Isaac sent 

acob. 

My 53, 15,-21, 16, 56, 55, 36, 20, is one of the books of the 
Old Testament. 

My 25, 9, 22, 50, 24, is a number. 


NILLOR, 


and surrounding country, and its many and varied attractions. As 


My whole is part of a verse in St. Luke. E. E. 


ANSWERS TO ECLIP- 
SES OF FEB. 11. 
CHARADE,.—Cargo. 
Worpb SQuare.— 


2 
EON E 


ENIGMA.—Laziness be- 
gins in cobwebs, and ends 
in chains. 


REVERSIBLE Cross.,— 


M T 
A R D 
T M 
M T 


ANSWERS RECEIVED, 
— M. E. W., East Bridge- 
water, sends correct solu- 
tions to Diamond Puzzle 
and Enigma of Feb, 4; 
E. R. Hodge, East Tem- 
pleton, Mass., and Blanche 
C, French, Wolfboro June- 
tion, N. H., answer Enig- 
ma of that date. 


an appropriate introduction, we give this week a view of the place of 
meeting, the capitol at Topeka. 

This building is now in process of construction. The wings are 
already occupied, and the whole building will be completed early in 
the spring. The foundation for the central or main building is laid, 
and workmen are employed on the first story. The total length is 
408 feet, width of wings 80 feet, length of main building 304 feet, 
width of main building 148 feet, height of dome 280 feet. 

All good Kansans expect this to be the finest capitol building in 
the West when completed. The beginning promises well. 

The Senate Chamber is located in the left wing, and the hall of 
the House of Representatives in the right. The legislature has 
formally placed both at the service of the National Educational 


Association for next July. 


DISCIPLINE IN OLD TIME SCHOOLS. 


It was the occasion of my first promotion from one class of a 
graded school to another. I was very young and had no idea what 
** promotion ’’ meant, and when the teacher called my name, with 
the addition of ninety-five per cent., I was completely puzzled. 
During the long vacation, which followed the examinations, 
found that, when school begun again, I should be in a higher class. 
One day a very meddlesome relative of ours called upon my 
mother, and asked me in whose class I was to go when school 
commenced again. I answered that perhaps it would be Miss R’s, 
as that seemed very high to me, and was, indeed, four or five classes 
more advanced than my own. 

This innocent falsehood was retailed to my former teacher, and 
the first day of the new term I was placed in a corner with a hood 
of paper, otherwise a dunce-cap, on my head. After that, the 
principal came in and wrote on the board, ‘‘ I am a liar.” This I 
was told to copy. I did so, not knowing, then, what 1-i-a-r was, 
Miss P., the principal, took me through all the rooms, until we 
reached Miss R’s, where I had thought I should go. There Miss 
P. explained that I had told a very wicked story about my promo- 
tion, and I was left with my slate exposed in the room for half an 
hour. At the end of that time the principal came for me, and, 


EXCELLENT WORDS. 


— “I am well pleased with your valuable paper.’’—ALONZO 
KoKER, Goldsmith, Ind. 

— “THe JOURNAL OF EDUCATION isa strong paper.’’—D. L. 
BuRKE, Ladoga, Ind. 

— “Your JoURNAL finds great favor among our teachers.’’— 
B. F. Hoover, Seville, O. 

— ‘‘I am well pleased with your paper (JOURNAL), and look 
for its coming with great pleasure.’’—C, H. OLER, Economy, Ind. 

— “Tam perfectly satisfied with THE JOURNAL as an educa- 
tional paper.”’—SALLIE OVERTON, Pleasant Hill, Mo. 

— “The JOURNAL OF EDUCATION is a progressive educational 
paper, fully alive to the needs of the times. Teachers especially 
cannot fail to be benefited by it.”,—BATES STUDENT, Maine. 

— ‘I wish to thank you for the Philbrick number of THE 


JOURNAL. In so honoring the memory of that noble man, you 
honor the profession.”’—J. T. CLARKE, Supt. of Schools, Brain- 


I} tree, Mass. 


— ‘* To stimulate an interest in education, and to lift the social 
status of the masses, no better medium can come into the manu- 


TION.”’—Manufacturers’ Gazette, Boston. 


— ‘‘] am a subscriber to the grand JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, 
and I can recommend it to all lovers of education, for it is full of 
useful knowledge that every live and energetic teacher should know. 
It is the welcome visitor to my home.””-—A. A. HIBNER, Wapako- 
neta, O. 


HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE 
VERY SATISFACTORY IN PROSTRATION,. 
Dr. P. P. Gilmartin, Detroit, Mich., says: ‘‘I have found it 


probably being vexed at the cheerful expression upon my counte- 


upon alcoholism,”’ 


facturer’s hands than the NEw ENGLAND JOURNAL OF EDUCA- ' 


very satisfactory in its effects, notably in the prostration attendant 
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BOSTON AND CHICAGO, MARCH 4, 1886. 


TENURE OF Orrice has the fleor this week. 


Reap with appreciative care our report of the Super- 
intendent’s meeting at Washington, is a bit of advice we 
give gratis. 

Our readers may not all be interested in Tenure of 
Office, but we think it better to mass these articles in one 


number than to keep up a running fire,—better for those 
who want the facts, and better for those who do not. 


Wuy ?—Why do we mass so many arguments in favor 
of tenure of office? Because natural conservation, fear 
of an indefinable evil arising from imaginary aristocracy 
of a profession, and the inevitable feeling on the part of 
many that whatever bill is framed is not ‘the best,’ will 
be opposition enough without argument on that side. In 
the Massachusetts legislature, last year, and before the 
committee to which the subject was referred, there was 
argument enough to convince any unprejudiced mind, it 
would seem, and yet, without a word scarcely in opposi- 
tion, the bill was killed in the popular branch, after pass- 
ing the senate almost unanimously,—killed by the natural 
tendencies of legislative thought. Facts, philosophy, and 
logic should be marshalled, that we may see that side; for 
unless they are given four-fifths the prominence and pre- 
sent four-fifths the weight of argument, there is little hope 
of a favorable judicial decision. 


INsuFFIcIeNT.—The salary of the Commissioner of 
Education is but $3,000. To say nothing of the merits 
of the case; of the injustice of asking a man to live in 
Washington society on such an income; of the improba- 
bility of finding another educator of the breadth, balance, 
and intensity of Gen. John Eaton, who is willing to serve 
for such a salary, the government owes it to itself, to the 
cause of public schools upon whose efficiency its stability 
largely depends, that it pay a salary of $8,000, or at the 
lowest, $6,000. Every educator should write whomsoever 
he may know of the Congressmen, laying facts before 
them, and urging that justice be done the cause of edu- 
eation. 


TuHere Must ne Security.—The first year of exper- 
iment with a superintendent is so liable to end with a re- 
turn to the old methods, at the sacrifice of the man who 
has left some other field to serve the town, that unless 
there can be greater security for the office and its oceu- 
pant, only men who have everything to gain and nothing 


fill the office when the majority is so small or the opposi- 
tion so defined as to make its term liable to end at its first 
birthday. When a town votes to establish the office, there 
should be a law requiring that it should be continued at 
least three years,—long enough for an honest effort to 
make it a success. There is no educational position so 
insecure as that of a superintendent of schools in places 
that have not long had the office. 


Tue Rapm ADVANCE OF THE COLORED PEOPLE.— 
It is not generally understood how fast the colored peo- 
ple of the South are becoming property owners. It is 
estimated that the negroes now represent $100,000,000. 
More than a hundred colored men in Washington are 
worth $25,000 each, one having left an estate of $1,000- 
000; and a thousand pay taxes on $5,000 apiece. In 


if they discussed chemistry, physics, or history in the same 
strain of brilliant fancy. The following is a specimen of 
this practice. An article says to an inquiring teacher : 

‘* You say the child has no reasoning powers. No young child 


ever has in its natural state. The reasoning faculty is the very last 
to develop, sometimes not reaching full strength until thirty-five 


years of age.”’ 

A child will walk when it is a year old, more or less. 
Does it walk? Yes. Does it walk as well as a person 
when twenty years old? No; nevertheless it walks. A 
child has a physical body when it comes into the world ; 
this body is an organism that is complete. Do “ time and 
tide” add more organs to the body? No; the organs 
increase in activity, size, and power ; they do not increase 
in function. The mind comes into the world as the body 
does, with all its equipments, reason and all. What ac- 


the North a good deal of property is represented by col- 
Just now a steady immigration of the 
more enterprising negroes is drifting in from the older 
States to the new Southwest, and considerable numbers 
are buying lands and building homes. All this tells on 
the educational advancement of this people. 
southern State beyond Washington these people are grad- 
ually getting on their feet and putting under them a solid 
basis of intelligence, character, economy, and productive 


ored owners. 


DEPARTMENT OF SUPERINTENDENCE.—The wisdom of 
42/8 midwinter session of the Department of Superintend- 

ence, connected with the National Educational Associa- 
tion, is not now questioned, we think, in any direction. 
Had there been any tendency to skepticism in this mat- 


ter, it would be dissipated by such a meeting as that at 
Washington, of which an admirable report is given in our 
columns this week. Mr. Sheldon represented Tur Jour- 
NAL and TEACHER in the gathering, and was impressed 
by the character of the men, the tone of the papers, the 
spirit of the discussions. There were differences of opin- 
ion on many points, but they were of a character to do 
credit to the thought and sentiment of the representatives 
of both sides. There is hardly a State or prominent city 
that will not be directly benefited by this meeting and 
its considerations. The treatment of national educational 
problems was especially valuable at such a center, at such 
a time, by such men. 


TEACHING THE INDIANs.—American educators, rather 


cational work; and yet he had absolute authority in the 
appointment and removal of teachers, and was not re- 
quired to give a reason to any one for his action in such 
matters. At present he is required to make a statement 
of the qualifications of each appointee and grounds for 
dismissal. These documents are official, however; and 
since the Indian Commissioner has unlimited confidence 


by an educator of broad mind, benevolent spirit, and the 


tivities indicate to the fond mother the first sure marks of 
the infant’s soundness of mind? Not the exercise of its 
physical powers ; not sensitiveness to impressions received 
through its senses ; but acts of intelligence, é. e. acts which 
reveal the child’s faculty to compare, to discriminate, to 
distinguish,—to know by thinking, which is the very es- 
sence of reason. Yet, in the presence of these sacred facts 
of life, a teacher says of a child above ten years old that 
he has no reasoning powers; and an article commenting 
upon the case says, “ No young child ever has in its nat- 
ural state!” Is it any matter for wonder that persons 
who are trained to habits of scientific and historical pre- 
cision characterize teachers and educators as superficial ? 
Is it extraordinary that young teachers come short of the 
true purpose and means of education, when educational 
articles give them instruction that is so comprehensively 
general that it is incomprehensively particular ? 


OsEprENcE.—No word is written more inerasably on 


the average school-room walls. With it the successful 
teacher is christened, while it haunts the dreams of many 
a pupil. Is there anything new tobe said? Possibly its 
virtues have been over-emphasized. It will certainly 


harm no one to see what it really means, to note some of 
its conditions. Obedience is yielding to authority. The 
primal element is authority ; its companion is the yielding 
element, the compliance with authority. Nowhere in 
ordinary life are the two elements so completely illustrated 
as in the school. The teacher’s authority is to all intents 
and purposes supreme, his regulations definite, his means 
of securing compliance sufficient. The inability to resist 


than politicians, must handle the school problem of the}. ine part of the pupils is equally marked, while the 
Indians. The government, as well as the church, must disposition to yield is too nearly universal. iii 
educate the youth among the red men of the plains. The may be commanded; enjoined, or invited. When com- 
frontier politician is hardly to be trusted as a wise, safe, sineited th tetas vebeinl salen a premium on rebellion 
honest leader of these educational interests, because there cence of enmantiness be. 
will never be sufficient political reward. The church, good sna ot linha, It is the most speedy way, unless 
as its work is in most directions, does not command suffi- there be a declination to obey. It flatters pa ineh 
cient benevolent response to take charge of the work in its fully, gratifies the pride of the teacher, magnifies ae 
wideness, looking after industrial as well as intellectual de- sn in such a way as to tempt to < adr of 1 
velopment. The subject is now before the country, and it method. It always indicates some weakness on the 
is time for the schoolmaster’s voice to be heard and his the it be 
influence felt. His mission is not alone in the building 
in which he teaches ; but he is, or should be, the educa- serve force, the final appeal, and should cil ie eaiatn 
= The case of special need. It is to ordinary discipline what the 
I ndian sheriff, the judge, the prison are to the civil law,—things 
upon the frontier should be uplifted by the wisdom of his the knew Wh ‘be di 
methods. Until recently the Indian agent was not re-|. arr 
q ABttes' quaimied’ *Or €CU-| that it hints at authority, but does not flaunt it. It indi- 
eates the propriety, wisdom, advisability of obedience. 
As in law it calls for a stay of proceedings, so in the 
school-room it is a decided reminder that a stay of pro- 
ceedings will be any way, and it is pleasanter if it be — 
at once. It offers the privilege, however, of obedience 
for one’s own sake without the humiliation of a command. 
: .,, | Lhere is no sense of self-surrender on the of the pu- 
in him, as shown by his retention, he remains a politician pil, or of victory on the part of the par 2 but a 


with full powers. There must be a clearly emphasized . 
them into healthier relations with each other. Obedience 
demand tha cati dian sed 4 
te: t the education of the Indians be supervi invited directly or indirectly, is the pleasantest result. It 


department be divorced, as far as possible, from all polit- 
ical interference. 


IMAGINATIVE Writine.—Much of the educational 


gives the teacher a sense of benevolence or grace, the pu- 
pil of indebtedness and affection. The highest variety of 
invitation to obedience is the clearest possible statement 
of the thing that might be done in the form of a law 
in which penalties are not emphasized, possibly not men- 


writing of the present day is a very marvel of imaginative|tioned. We suspect that some teachers would gain in 
composition. These writings take liberties with educa-| effectiveness by studying analytically the philosophy of 


to lose can be obtained. It is doubtful whether it pays to 


tional experience that would consign them to the bonfire! obedience. 
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TEACHERS’ TENURE OF OFFICE. 
A SYMPOSIUM. 


(Continued from page 133.) 


By JOHN TETLOW, A.M., 
Principal of Girls’ High and Latin School, Boston : 

The bill relating to the tenure of office of teachers, 
which is now before the Committee on Education of the 
Massachusetts Legislature, enlarges the powers of school 
committees by permitting them to elect teachers to serve 
during the pleasure of the committees, instead of for a term 
of one year. It does not abridge in any way the author- 
ity which school committees now have, to discharge teach- 
ers at will. Moreover, the bill is permissive, not manda- 
tory, and it is limited in its application to the cities of the 
Commonwealth. If it becomes a law, the school commit- 
tees of cities may elect their teachers annually as hereto- 
fore, or they may, if they see fit, discontinue annual elec- 
tions. It is safe to say that no school committee will con- 
sent to discontinue annual elections unless the majority of 
its members are convinced that the interests of the schools 
under their charge will be promoted by such discontin- 
uance. Indeed, any unforeseen evils which the discontin- 
uance of annual elections might develop, could be promptly 
checked by a recurrence to the present practice. 

As, therefore, no permanent injury can possibly result 
from the enactment of the proposed measure, it ought, if 
it contains any promise of good, to receive the cordial sup- 
port of legislators. The following are a few of the ad- 
vantages which, it seems to me, would result from the 
discontinuance of annual elections. 

First, many earnest and faithful teachers, who are, 
perhaps, more sensitive than they should be to an unmer- 
ited rebuke from an unknown source, would be spared the 
worry and humiliation that attend the official publication 
and wide distribution of the numerical statistics of the an- 
nual election. The only kind of censure that tends to 
improvement is that which is administered by a responsi- 
ble person and for an intelligible cause. The teacher who 
has received no such censure, and yet finds himself re- 
buked in the tabulated returns of the annual secret ballot, 
naturally feels that he has been secretly and wantonly 
discredited by his official superiors, and that his profes- 
sional standing has been gravely compromised. 

But the discontinuance of the annual election would not 
only relieve individual teachers of an undeserved humilia- 
tion, it would also improve the character of the educational 
service rendered tothe community. The effect of adverse 
votes at the annual election, whatever the motives of the 
persons casting them, and whatever the offence of the 
teachers against whom they are cast, is to make teachers 
in general feel that they hold their positions by an inse- 
cure tenure. If, on the other hand, annual elections should 
be discontinued, this feeling of insecurity would disappear. 
It would then be apparent, as it cannot be now, that faith- 
ful and efficient service would be rewarded with security 
of tenure. 

Now security of tenure would improve the character of 
the public service in three ways: First, it would attract to 
the teaching profession many persons of fine ability and 
character and of special aptitude for teaching, who are 
now repelled from it by the uncertainties, vexations, and hu- 
miliations that beset insecurity of tenure; secondly, it 
would make it worth while for such persons to go through 
a long course of professional preparation before entering 
on the duties of a deliberately chosen life work ; and 
finally, it would impose upon school authorities the neces- 
sity of selecting teachers with greater care than is custom- 
ary under the present system, and of requiring adequate 
probationary service before formal confirmation. The 
underlying principle of the civil service reform, which has 
of late years been accepted, in thought at least, by the 
two great political parties, is this: The interests of the 
public service require that public servants be permitted to 
count with confidence on security of tenure during effi- 
cleney and good behavior. If this principle is sound 
when applied to a service that is to a great extent clerical 
merely, it is for still stronger reasons sound when applied 
to educational service. 

There is another aspect of this question, which those 
who are appointed guardians of the pecuniary interests of 
cities would do well to consider. I mean the economic as- 
pect. Greater security of tenure in the office of teachers 


costs nothing to the community that guarantees it ; but it 
is worth money to those to whom it is guaranteed. The 
salaries of teachers are not now so high that I would will- 
ingly see them reduced ; but there are many young men 
and women of high ability and character, whom a moder- 
ate salary, with permanent tenure, would attract tothe pro- 
fession of teaching with advantage to the public service ; 
and there are many teachers, of ripe experience, who are 
sufficiently sensitive to the risk and humiliation of the an- 
nual election to feel that permanent tenure would be 
cheaply purchased by a moderate sacrifice of salaries. 
The discontinuance of annual elections would probably not 
effect a reduction in salaries for several years to come ; 
but, when a sufficient time had elapsed for the full signifi- 
cance of the reform to be appreciated, I cannot doubt 
that this would, by the natural law of compensations, 
follow. 


By GEORGE A. WALTON, 
Agent of Massachusetts State Board of Education : 

At present, under the laws and usage in our State, 
teachers in schools that are kept through the year are 
subjected to an election annually ; they may be dismissed 
at any time, “without recourse.” These provisions, 
doubtless conceived in wisdom, and wisely applied to the 
mass of teachers, result in considerable nervousness and 
looking for of evil, with the return of each annual elec- 
tion, by a large number of faithful and competent public 
servants. There is, perhaps, a lurking distrust of the um- 
pire who has the fate of the teacher to decide ; at any rate, 
there is the insecurity felt by the tenant-at-will. The an- 
noyance experienced and suffering caused it is sought to 
avert, and to secure other important ends, by what is 
called tenure of office, which, as I understand it, signifies 
the election of teachers to serve during the pleasure of 
the school ‘committee electing, and their successors in 
office. Though nominally this would leave the teacher an 
itinerant and liable to removal at any moment as before, 
it would virtually secure to him immunity from change 
without evident cause, and a nearer approach than is at 
present assured of a permanent tenure. It is just that 
one who successfully devotes himself to the important 
public service of teaching should enjoy this security. It 
is not only demanded for his own peace of mind, but for 
the good of the public which he serves. It is required in 
order that the best talent may be attracted to and con- 
tinue in the service. 

Fitness for the office of teacher should be the basis for 
such tenure. The candidate should understand the 
branches of knowledge he is to teach, the mental activities 
of the child to be taught, the history of education, and 
methods to be employed in teaching. He should give 
evidence of something besides scholarship; he must be 
able to teach. That he has been trained to this should 
tell in his favor; but even more than this should be re- 
quired. Whatever his scholarship and training, his abil- 
ity to teach can be known only by the work he does in 
actual teaching. To discover this requires a longer or 
shorter period of practice. A limit of time, of experience 
in teaching, would need, therefore, to be fixed, within 
which the tenure should not be granted. 

Local authority would hardly be competent to decide 
upon the qualifications of the candidate for tenure. To 
determine these an examining board or commission con- 
sisting of educational experts should be established by the 
State. It should be the duty of such board or commis- 
sion to receive applications from candidates who should 
be subject to critical examination, upon the branches re- 
quired, and upon the theory and art of teaching, with 
whatever these imply. In addition to this, the actual 
teaching of the candidate should be subject to inspection 
by members of this commission or their deputies. These 
examinations and observations should be repeated for each 
candidate as many times as he might desire, or as is 
deemed advisable. 

This commission should not have a fixed salary, but 
should be paid for actual services. It should keep records 
of its doings, retaining especially full statements, results 
of examinations, and observations of candidates. It 
should issue certificates of different grades to candidates, 
who, upon receiving one of the highest grades for a partic- 
ular kind of school or department of instruction, should 
be entitled to election in any city or town, with the life 


tenure. 


Superintendents, holding as they do, in some respects, 
the relation of principal teacher to the schools they super- 


vise, should, upon the same conditions, receive certificates 
entitling them to hold office by the same tenure. 
Finally, after a certain term of years of successful. 
teaching, the teacher should receive an honorable dis- 
charge, and might be retired from his not over-lucrative 
service on “ half-pay,” or some proper allowance, for his re- 
maining years. There are many teachers in actual service 
whose long and successful experience would, by common 
consent, entitle them to the life tenure. Such should at 
once be granted certificates. 

A scheme like this, with all that it involves, may not be 
immediately practical or meet the present demand. It 


will be deemed by some safe and altogether wise to leave 
it to local authorities to grant the tenure in their several 
localities. It might be argued, and is, that the granting 
of the tenure would be a token of trust and confidence 
which would secure a corresponding faithfulness in prep- 
aration for successful services. But it is certainly safe to 
make well-determined merit the basis for a life tenure, 
even though its bestowal be more tardy and less general. 
The principle involved is vital to both teachers and 
schools, and deserves the most thoughtful consideration, 


By LARKIN DUNTON, LL.D., 
Head Master of Boston Normal School : 

The fundamental argument in favor of a more perma- 
nent tenure of office for teachers is that it secures better 
service for the same cost to the State. The public schools 
are for the people. Hence whatever produces better 
schools without increasing their expense is a public bless- 
ing. As the civil service reform generally is designed 
not for the benefit of public servants, but rather for the 
good of the nation, so reform in the tenure of office of 
teachers is not intended for the good of teachers, as such, 
but solely for the good of the people, which good is to 
show itself in the improvement of the schools without in- 
creasing their cost. 

Will a more permanent tenure of office for teachers 
produce this result? I think it will, and these are among 
my reasons: 

1. The efficiency of the public school depends mainly 
upon the quality of the teachers employed. 

2. The quality of the teachers depends, in the long 
run, upon the attractiveness of the teacher’s position. 

3. The attractiveness of a public office depends mainly 
upon two conditions, — compensation and security of 
tenure. 

4. Hence, other things equal, the more secure the ten- 
ure the more attractive the position. 

5. And, hence, the more secure the tenure of office of 
the teacher, other conditions the same, the more efficient 
the schools. 

Is there any present necessity for reform in this direc- 
tion in Massachusetts? So it seems to me. 

1. In most of our cities and towns there is still an an- 
nual reélection of teachers. This is the result, no doubt, 
of the old custom of electing all public officers annually ; 
but it has survived the custom in other departments of 
the public service where there is the same good to be 
hoped for,—such as the police and fire departments. 

2. This is a source of anxiety and discomfort to teach- 
ers. No talent is so eminent, no experience so long, that 
it exempts its possessor from this annual cause of worri- 
ment and trouble. 

3. It often turns to other callings men of eminent tal- 
ents, who would otherwise be drawn to that of teaching, 
and thus fills up the ranks of teachers wigh inferior men. 

4. Tt is not enough to say that competent teachers are 
generally retained in office. If men are liable to be dis- 
honored annually, by.adverse votes, and thus to be humil- 
iated in the little communities in which they must live, as 
well as in the larger community outside, the attraction for 
their callingis not so strong; andthe reaction upon others 
turns them to more desirable vocations. 


5. Insecure tenure of office causes many men to adopt 

teaching as a temporary occupation, and thus it deprives 
the schools, to some extent, of men devoted to education 
as a vocation for life. 
6. There results from the annual reélection of teachers 
a sufficient amount of anxiety and diversion of thought 
to interfere seriously, in many cases, with the teacher’s 
best work. 

For these, and many other reasons, I believe that the 
plan of electing teachers to serve without reélection, so 
long as their services are satisfactory to the appointing 


power, would be a great improvement upon the present 
practice. 
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OUR BOOK TABLE. 


G. P. Putnam’s Sons (New York) recent 

publications : 

Humor 1n ANIMALS. A Series of Studies in 
Penand Pencil. By W. H. Beard. Price,$2.50. 
This is a superbly made book, letter press, 

paper binding, and 30 full-page illustrations,—all 
in keeping. Mr. Beard is a genius of expression 
with the pencil; and his efforts to represent the 
qualities of humor in the animal world are quaintly 
successful. His delineations of the turtle, owl, and 
erane,—illustrating the poetry of motion, as bal- 
let-dancers, ete.,— are humorous to a degree al- 
most beyond description. The same is true of his 
sketches of the humor of crows, swallows, domes- 
tie animals, the ‘‘ facetious bear,’’ the monkey, 
fox, donkey, camel, seal, hippopotamus, tor- 
toise, ete. It is a curious and profitable study to 
discover the traits, sources of enjoyment, and in- 
telligence of the animal world. 

MECHANICS AND Farrn. A Story of Spiritual 
Truth in Nature. By Charles Talbot Porter. 
Price, $1.50. 

In this able work the author states his views and 
shows how the mind of man becomes able to per- 
ceive the harmony that exists between reason and 
faith. Opposite as mechanics and faith would 
seem at a first view, it is the author’s conviction 
that as both are realities *‘it is possible that har- 
monies and relations of the most perfect and inti- 
mate nature may exist between them.’’ Ina series 
of papers he has endeavored *‘ to exhibit the inti- 
mate connection that exists between those forms of 
trath which are known as spiritual truths and those 
forms of truth which are embraced in the term 
* mechanical truth’ ; or rather to show the essen 
tial unity of these varied modes of expression of 
universal truth.”’ He believes his arguments offer 
a solid foundation of faith, and are admirably 
adapted to meeting the fallacies of materialism. 


Tue INDUSTRIAL SITUATION AND THE QUES- 
TION OF WAGES. A Study in Social Philoso- 
hy. By J. Schenhof, author of Destructive 

of the Tariff. Price, $1.00. 

Mr. Scheenhof’s aim has been ‘‘to prove, as 
fully as possible with the present means of statis- 
tical inquiry, that countries whose productiveness 
of labor has attained the highest potency are those 
whose earnings and wages are highest; and that, 
inversely, low wages and low productiveness go 
hand in hand.’’ To this end he treats the great 
branches of national industry separately, and re- 
views the same as they appear under the working 
methods of competing nations. ‘‘ lt will be seen,’ 
he further states, ‘‘that the views formerly ex- 
— on the sitaation by our consuls to the State 

epartment were widely divergent from the stern 
facts of reality. 

In the Story of Nations Series : 

Tue Srory or THE Jews. By James K. Hos- 
mer, professor in Washington University, St. 
Louis, Mo. Price, $1.50. 

The story of the Hebrew nation, as found in the 
Scriptures and related by Josephus and other 
writers, is here condensed for readers in the last 
stage of youth rather than in the first. The 
author was wise not to confine the story within the 
dimensions of a ‘* juvenile’’ proper, as it is a pict- 
uresque and thrilling tale, full of dramatic features, 
any detail of which it would have been a regret to 
sacrifice. Professor Hosmer is not only impartial, 
but at times quite enthusiastic over the character 
whose best points he aims to illustrate. He has 
sought through history, fiction, and tradition in 
the conclading chapters of his work for well-known 
names to give force to his conclusions relative to 
the Hebrew character. The many famous Hebrew 
financiers, musicians, statesmen, poets, and auth- 
ors quoted show that the glory of the nation has 
not yet departed. 


Ticknor & Co., Boston, have published 
an attractive list of new books, among which are : 
Two By Helen Dawes Brown. 

Price, $1.50. 

One of the most important of forthcoming books. 
It is a capital study of girl students from Boston, 
New York, and Chicago, exemplifying the most 
piquant characteristics of the respective phases of 
civilization and social criteria of the three cities. 
It is suited alike to old and young, being rich in 
beantifal passages of tender pathos, strong, sim- 

le, and vivid, and fall of sustaining interest. 
othing has been published since Little Women 
that will so strike the popular taste. 

INDIAN SuMMER. By W. D. Howells, author 
of The Rise of Silas Lapham, ete. Price, $1.50. 
Mr. Howell’s new story is in his pleasantest 

vein, full of his quiet humor, clothed in the neat- 

est expressions. It is international; the contrast 
of American and foreign ways runs through it, and 

Mr. Howells has added the contrast of the old and 

the new Americanism. The hero is a western 

journalist, a Magwamp, much given to banter of 
the American sort. 


Mopern Cxassics. School Library of 33 
volumes, averaging 310 pages. Cloth 
bound. Houghton, Mifflin & Co.: Bos- 
ton. Price, 40 cents a volume tpaid ; 
the set, $11.22 net. a 


A glance at the Table of Contents of each vol- 
ume of this series shows us that we have here the 
most famous masterpieces of the most famous 
writers of modern times. This collection of 
poems, essays, stories, ete., forms an admirable 
school library for children in the intermediate and 
higher grades. Single volumes can be used ad- 
vantageously as fourth, fifth, or sixth readers; 
also by literature classes. ‘These books have an 
advantage over hooks ordinarily found in the 


school-room, in that, having the same appearance 
and containing the same matter as the books that 
are or should be owned by older people, they will 
be carefully preserved by children as the nucleus 
of a future library. They are, however, strongly 
enough bound for school use. We heartily recom- 
mend the books to all who desire to read or teach 
the best literature. We advise our readers to send 
to the publishers for a free pamphlet containing 
the Table of Contents of each volume, and to send 
40 cents for a sample volume. The publishers 
offer to refund the money paid for any sample vol- 
ume that may be returned within a reasonable 
time. 

Ginn & Co., Boston, have ready The 
New Third Music Reader, based largely upon C. 
H. Hohmann; by Luther Whiting Mason; price 
by mail, 35 cents. It contains many excellent 
two-part songs and exercises, and ample directions 
to teachers. 

The same enterprising firm have ready, in Col- 
lege Series of Greek yo nag 
Evuripines’ BAccHANTES. Based on the edi- 

tion of Weeklein. Edited by I. T. Beckwith, 

Ph.D., Professor of Greek in Trinity College. 

Introduction prices: Text, 20; Text and Notes, 

, 80 ets. ; cloth, $1.10, 

The purpose of this book is to make more ac- 
cessible a play which, though one of the most bril- 
liant pieces of the Attic drama, has been little 
read in our colleges because no edition has hither- 
to been published in this country. The introduc- 
tion and notes aim first of all to help the student 
understand the purport of the drama as a 
whole, and the place each part océupies in the 
development of the poet’s plan; and in the sec- 
ond place, while explaining the difficulties, to en- 
courage in the learner a habit of broader study. 
An appendix contains, besides the customary 
explanation of the metres of the choral parts, 
a brief account of the MSS. and modern editions 
of Euripides, and a list of the principal variations 
from the MS. adopted in the text. 


A. S. Barnes &Co., New York and Chi- 
cago, have published an enlarged edition of Theor 
and Practice of Teaching, or Motives and Methods 
of Good School-keeping, by David P. Page, A.M., 

rst principal of the State Normal School, Albany, 
N. Y., to which is prefixed a bi phical sketch 
of the author; edited by W. H. Payne, professor 
of the Science and Art of Teaching in the Univer- 
sity of Michigan. Probably no one book has been 
more serviceable to teachers of America during the 
last forty years than this, It has presented to the 
young teacher, in a clear and attractive manner, 
the work of the school, and enlisted the feelings 
as a motive power in performing the practical du- 
ties of the profession. For teachers’ readin 
ing circles, and for a companion to the individ 
teacher as a guide, we know of no book superior 
to it. 

The same enterprising firm have published : 
CARMINA SANCTORUM. A Selection of Hymns 

and Songs of Praise, with Tunes. Edited by 

Roswell Dwight Hitchcock, Zachary Eddy, and 

Lewis Ward Mudge. Price, $1.25. 

It provides expression for every variety of Chris- 
tian experience in song. ‘The musical adaptations 
are excellent. The book is beautiful in appear- 
ance, and is the latest hymn book for church and 
social worship. It has 776 hymns, with tunes; 
square Svo. 


Aw InTRopUcTION TO THE StuDY OF 
Cuemistry. By Ira Remsen, Professor 
of Chemistry in the Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity. New York: Henry Holt & Co. 
Price, $1.40. 


The arrangement and plan of this work is ad- 
mirably adapted to those who are beginning the 
study of this science. The aim is to develop a sci- 
entific habit of thought, rather than to burden the 
mind of the student with a mass of facts. It out- 
lines a systematic study of the phenomena, and 
recognizes the connection between these phenom- 
enaand the theories. This is the true method,— 
first the study of phenomena scientifically, and 
then speculations may follow, yet in an element- 
ary course these should be made subordinate. 
Laboratory work is the great desideratum, and 
this work points out the true way to pursue it. 
The book is a model, in mechanical execution, of 
what a text-book should be,—beautiful in typog- 
raphy and illustration and substantially bound. 
Messrs. Holt & Co. have an enviable reputation 
in this regard. Their books are all well made. 


INorGANic Cuemistry. A Text-book for 
Students. By Prof. Victor von Richter, 
Univ. of Breslau. Authorized transla- 
tion. By Edgar F.Smith, M.A., Ph.D., 
Professor of Chemistry in Wittenberg 
College, Springfield, O. Second Amer- 
ican, from the fourth German edition. 
89 wood-euts and colored lithograpich 
plate of spectra. Philadelphia: P. Blak- 
iston, Son & Co. 12mo, 400 pp., $2.00. 


In most of the chemical text-books of the pres- 
ent day, one of the striking features and difficul- 
ties with which teachers have to contend is the 
separate presentation of the theories and facts of 
the science. These are usually taught apart, as if 
entirely independent of each other, and those ex- 
perienced in teaching the subject know only too 
well the trouble encountered in attempting to get 
the student properly interested in the science and 
in bringing him to a clear comprehension of the 
same. In this work theory and fact are brought 


close together, and their intimate relation clearly 


shown. From careful observation of experiments 
and their results, the student is led to a correct 
understanding of the interesting principles of 
chemistry. ‘The descriptions of the various inor- 
ganic substances are full, and embody the results 
of the latest discoveries. The periodic system of 
Mendelejeff and Lothar Meyer constitutes an im- 
portant feature of the book. The thermo-chem- 
ical phenomena of the various groups of elements 
also receive proper consideration, both in their re- 
lation to chemical affinity and the law of perio- 
dicity. The matter is so arranged as to adapt the 
work to the use of the beginner, as well as for the 
more advanced student of chemical science. The 
work has been translated and reached four editions 
in Germany, five in Russia, one in Holland, and 
in Italy. The book is admirably printed and sub- 
stantially bound. 


CasTELAR is probably the most 
brilliant orator now living. A full-page portrait 
of him will form the frontispiece of the March 
Century, with articles by William Jackson Arm- 
strong and Alvey A. Adee, of the State Depart- 
ment, Washington. The latter was a member of 
the American Legation in Spain at the time of 
Castelar’s political ascendancy. The present sit- 
uation in Spain makes these papers especially 
timely. ‘‘ The Strength and Weakness of Social- 
ism’”’ is the title of a striking and timely article 
by Dr. Washington Gladden, in the same number 
of the magazine. Dr. Gladden attempts to show 
what the Socialists think and want. Dr. Gladden 
also gives his own views on this pressing public ques- 
tion,—the result of many years of observation and 
study. The Century is bringing out several south- 
ern writers whose names have not been hitherto 
widely known. Mat Crim isthe author of a south- 
ern story in the February number; and in the 
March number, will appear a story of Louisiana, 
entitled ‘‘ John Toner’s Experiment,’’ by Mrs. 
Margaretta Wetherell Kernan, with a full-page 
illustration by Mr. Kemble. 


CasseLt & Co., New York, have ready 
Autobiography of Benjamin Franklin; price, 10 
cents. ‘This is the third of a new series of weekly 
volumes. The series will embrace standard works 
in history, biography, theology, philosophy, travel 
and discovery, plays, poems, tales, art, political 
economy, etc. 


D. AppLeton & Co., New York, have 
published Easy Lessons in Grammar, an introduc- 
tion to ‘‘the Cumulative Method ;’’ adapted to 
schools and home instruction; by Adolphe Drey- 
spring. This method has won for itself a rapid 
recognition ; and this introductory book furnishes 
just the guide students need for home and school 
use. 

Harper & Brotuers, New York, have 
ready Prof. C. C. Abbott’s new book, Upland 
and Meadow, a work of rare interest and merit. 
It is a most entertaining and instructive chronicle 
of a naturalist’s rambles in a quiet neighborhood 
in New Jersey, and of the marvelous number and 
variety of animals and plants which revealed them- 
selves there to his patient and practised eye. The 
book abounds in humorous and happy descriptions 
of the methods which the author employed in his 
investigations of the habits of the living creatures 
which he found in land and water on his rural re- 
treat, and of adventures which befell him while in 
pursuit of his quest. Thestyle is rich and quaint, 
and the volume, while it will be enjoyed by all 
readers, will have a special interest for those who 
are students of natural history, since it is the ve- 
hicle of not a few curious and valuable contribu- 
tions to scientific knowledge. 

They have issued a new and revised edition of 
Henry Cabot L *sinteresting work on The En- 
glish Colonies in America, 

In his forthcoming work on the Indians, enti- 


Dunn, Jr., has made a bold and thorough expos- 
ure of the cruel mismanagement of Indian affairs 
for many years, which will deeply interest all who 
care at all for the subject. 

They also lend their aid in fostering the newly 
awakened interest in Count Leo Tolstoi, and send 
out Part I. of his War and Peace in their Franklin 

uare Lib The English translator is Clara 
Bell, who follows a French version by a Russian 
lady, and is in turn revised by some one unnamed 
in this country. Some day we shall, perhaps, do 
better than this. 


Messrs. Henry Hort & Co.'s Library 
of Foreign Poetry will soon have a valuable addi- 
tion in a new and careful translation in verse of 


songs, and miscellaneous selections, by Commander 
William Gibson, U. S. Navy. 


EpvucaTors are sure to be interested in 
a book soon to be published by D. C. Heath & 
Co., in their series of ‘‘ Educational Classics.”’ It 
is a translation of Dr. Paul Radestock’s Habit and 
its Importance in Education. Dr. G. Stanley Hall, 
of Johns Hopkins University, writes an introduc- 
tion to the book. Professor Radestock has de- 
voted some of the best years of his life to practical 
teaching and to researches in the principles at the 
foundation of most habits. In this little book he 
draws freely — the work of men like Wundt, 
Horwitz, and Lotze in Germany, and contempo- 
rary writers like Maudsley, H. Jackson, and the 
school of Spencer in England, and Ribot, Ren- 
omier, and Charcot in France. A study of the 
book will impress one anew with the fact that all 
true education is but a building up of habits; and 
that, in order to have the building strong and 
beautiful, both physical and psychological laws 
should be observed. Normal-school students, es- 
pecially, will, on reading this book, find themselves 
confronted by some of the most fascinating phe- 
nomena of mental science, and will feel with re- 


newed vigor what a responsible thing is the train- 


tled The Massacres of the Mountains, Mr. J. P.|?° 


the Poems of Goethe, consisting of his ballads, | g1 


ing of the human soul from the first faint dawn of 
the intellect and will to the full glory of manly 
and womanly hearts and minds. 


Henry Hour & Co., New York, have 
done essential service to American scholars in pub- 
lishing Outlines of the History of Greek Philosophy, 
by Dr. Edward Zeller ; translated with the au- 
thor’s sanction, by Sarah Frances Alleyne and 
Evelyn Abbott; price, $1.75. Dr. Zeller is pro- 
fessor of Philosophy at the University of Berlin. 
He has himself written the preface for this trans- 
lation, in which he says : ‘* My object has been 
primarily to provide students with a help for aca- 
demical lectures, which would facilitate prepara- 
tion, and save the time wasted in writing down 
facts, without interfering with the lecturer’s work, 
or imposing any fetters upon it. Hence I have 
made it my task to give my readers a picture of 
the contents of the philosophical systems, and the 
course of their historical development, which should 
contain all the essential traits, and also to put into 
their hands the more important literary references 
and sources.’’ Miss Sarah Frances Alleyne died 
while translating the work, and her co-laborer, 
Evelyn Abbott, has written a tender tribute to her 
memory, which appearsinthe volume. Full index. 


T. B. Pererson & Bro tuers, Philadel- 
phia, have just published The Master of L’ Etrange, 
by Eugene Hall. It is a thrilling and absorbing 
novel, in which love, mystery, and the supernat- 
ural play important parts. A complicated and ex- 
ceedingly ingenious plot, gradually developed in 
the most skillful manner, leads the reader on from 
page to page with interest that increases with every 
fresh stage of the fascinating romance ; price, $1.25. 


Van Antwerp, Brace & Co., Cincin- 
nati and New York, have ready Part III. of Long’s 
Language Exercises, Grammar and Composition, 
which follows the inductive method. All the es- 
sentials of English grammar are presented. The 
relation of words, phrases, and sentences to one 
another are taught by an easy, natural, and progres- 
sive method of analysis. Practice in writing 
short, easy sentences is begun at the very outset. 
Subjects adapted to the comprehension of young 
students are presented for formal composition. 


Joun B. Aupen, New York, has pub- 
lished a literary curiosity entitled The Glasse of 
Time, divinely handled by Thomas Peyton ; price, 
50 cents. This famous and rare poem is sup 
to have inspired Milton’s ‘‘ Paradise Lost.’’ It 
was first published in 1620. It is in two parts. 
In the first ‘ Age’ it treats mainly of the 
‘* Fall of Man ;’’ in the second ‘‘ Age”? it takes a 
much wider range. It will be read with great in- 
terest by all lovers of early poetry. The book is 
admirably printed and neatly bound. 


C. W. Barpren, Syacuse, N. Y., has 
published An Aid to English Grammar, by Asher 
Stockweather; price, 75 cents. It is designed 
mainly for teachers. It is a book of homonyms, 
with illustrative sentences, furnishing materials for 
endless examples calculated to familiarize the 
learner with the functions of noun, verb, and ad- 
jective. It is a novel idea to make an entire book 
of sentences in which the same word is used in dif- 
ferent relations. 


G. P. Purnam’s Sons, New York, have 
ready a very important and timely book entitled 
Brain Rest, by J. Leonard Corning, M.D. ; price, 
$1.00. It contains a very suggestive disquisition 
on the curative properties of prolonged sleep. 
We know of no little book that can be read with 
more profit than this by thousands of “ brain 
workers ’’ in America, 


Ginn & Co., Boston, have published The 
Leading Facts of English History, by D, H. Mont- 
mery; price, $1.12. It is an admirable book, 
in which the author condenses the ‘‘ leading facts ’’ 
from the prehistoric period to the present hour with 
great skill. The book reads smoothly as a history, 
and is made valuable as a little work of reference 
by several carefully prepared tables and indexes. 
There is a table of the descent of English sover- 
eigns; a chronological summary of the principal 
events of English history; a table of statistics; an 
alphabetical index ; and an index to the important 
acts of Parliament. Many foot-notes also direct 
to the author’s sources. 


NEW BOOKS RECEIVED. 


What’s Mine’s Mine; by George Macdonald; price 

50. Boston: D. Lothrop & Co, 

Byron’s Childe Harold; edited by H. F. Tozer, M.A.; 
rice 90 cents. Oxford, at the Clarendon Press. New 
ork: Macmillan & Co. 

Outlines of Mediaeval and Modern History; by P. V. N. 
Myers, A. M.: price $1.65. Boston: Ginn & Co. 

he Temperance Teachings of Science; by A. B. 

Palmer, LL.D.; with an introduction by Mary A. Liver- 

more: price 60 cents. Boston: D.C. Heath & Co. 

Spencer’s New Copy Books; by P. R. Spencer’s Sons; 

per dozen. New York: Ivison, Blakeman, 

aylor 

The Hero of Cowpens: a Revolutionary Sketch; b 
price 25 cents. New York: Fun 

agnalls. 

Report of the Commissioners of Education for the year 
1883-4. Washington, D. C. 

Every-day Religion; by James Freeman Clarke: ig 
#1.50....The Life and Genius of Goethe; edited by F. B. 
Sanborn; price 8200. Boston: Ticknor & Co. 

The Adirondacks as a Health Resort; by Joseph W. 
Stickler, M.D.; price $1.00.... Poetry asa Representative 
Art: by George Lansing Raymond, L.H.D.; price $1 75. 
-..»Hand and Ring; by Anna Katharine Green; ular 
edition; price 20 cts. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 

The American Male Choir: by John Harrison Senmer; 

t- 


pence boards, #1,00; paper, 80 cents. Boston: O. 
son 

The Encyclopaedic Dictionary; illustrated; Vo'. V., 
Part 1. New York: Cassel! & Co. 


The Complete Angler; by Isaac Walton; price 10 cts. 
-«» General Gordon; by Rev. 8. A. Swaine; price 50 cts. 
ses Morgan's Horror; by George Manville Fenn: price 26 
cents. New York: Cassell & Co. For sale by De Wolfe, 
Fiske & Co, Boston. 

The Schoolroom Chorns: a Collection of Two Hundred 
Songs; compiled by E. V. DeGraff, A.M.; 35 cents. Syr- 
acuse, N. Y.: C_W. Bardeen, Publisher. 

Armstroug’s Primer of English History, with Maps; 
price 50 cents. New York; A. C. Armstrong & Son, 
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LAST YEAR’S GEOGRAPHY LES- 
SON REVIEWED. 


YELLOWSTONE FALLS CANON. 


We left the Upper Geyser Basin in the early 
morning. In the clear air we saw the columns of 
steam climb upward from a thousand orifices, while 
a host of small geysers vied with each other as to 
which should give us the final salute. We retraced 
our way as far as the Fire Hole Hotel, and then 
turned toward the falls of the Yellowstone, fording 
the east fork of the Fire Hole river repeatedly 
during the ten miles intervening between the Lower 
Basin and the Great Divide, t+ has been aptly 
termed the ‘‘ Crown of the Continent.”” From 
this point radiate the principal mountain ranges, 
and hard by are the sources of three of our longest 
rivers, the Missouri, Columbia, and Colorado. 
One enthusiastic writer says of Yellowstone Lake : 
‘Set like a gem, in the center of this snow- 
rimmed crown of the continent, is the loveliest 
body of fresh water on the globe, its dark-blue 
surface at an elevation greater than that of the 
highest clouds that fleck the azure sky of a sum- 
mer day ov the tops of the loftiest mountains of 
the East.’’ 

Vain is it to try to picture the magnificent views 
spread before us as we toiled upward. From our 
highest outlook the greater part of the mountain 
ranges inclosing the Park can be seen in all their 
stupendous majesty, — a veritable ‘‘ wall of misty 
purple girdling all.”” On all sides 

—‘‘ the sky-line is broken 
By the mountains divine.” 


We are lifted out of ourselves. No voice breaks 
the stillness, but all feel how true it is that moun- 
tains 

— ‘lift us to the realm of the Throne, 
A Sabbath-day’s journey without leaving our own.”’ 


Emerging from the woods, as the road turns 
toward the Falls, an open country is reached. 
Lakes, springs, and creeks are passed, most of 
which send forth a vile oder of sulphur. I noticed 
one peculiarity in this region. All the mosses on 
the trees are changed from green to a perfect 
brimstone yellow. This, also, is the prevailing 
hue of the myriad blossoms carpeting the ground. 
A small flower of the cinque-foil species,—white 
elsewhere,—borrows the fashionable tint, and blazes 
out with the rest of them. 

The most numerous springs lie at the base of 
Sulphur Mountain. About them hundreds of tons 
of the bright yellow sulphur crystals are deposited. 
Between these piles the road winds with many a 
turn and twist. The rocksare warm,—almost hot, 
—and the earth gives forth a hollow sound beneath 
the tread. With the air full of noisome vapors, 
hot blasts of which were continually puffed in our 
faces, we needed little else to suggest an inferno 
yawning beneath us. That little was supplied by 
the remembrance of a friend’s experience in the 
Park in 1884. Venturing too near one of the 
pools, the crust gave way, and he narrowly escaped 
a horrible death. 

The Yellowstone, as it is reached first, flows 
peacefully along in a broad valley for several miles, 
giving, in its appearance, no intimation of the se- 
ries of mad leaps it takes later on when the valley 
contracts to a cafion, upon whose lofty walls are 


** Mysteries of color daily laid 
By morn and eve in light and shade.” 


It was about noon-time when we reached the 
cluster of tents which does hotel duty at Yellow- 
stone Falls. Soon after dinner we started out to 
visit the Falls and the Grand Cafion. Guided by 
the sound of roaring, rushing waters, we reached 
the Upper Fall. Here the river narrows itself to 
a width of 80 feet, then plunges over the precipice 
to a basin 112 feet below, spreading out, fan-like, 
in its descent. It boils, recoils, darts, and dances, 
until its rocky receptacle is wreathed in spray and 
veiled in light vapor, upon which the sunshine 
“smiles down in rainbows.’ Of this view, Pres- 
ident Dreher of Roanoke College says: ‘‘ The 
lovely picture I shall always carry with me; for I 
could hot part with it if I would; I would not if I 
could.’”” All this is but a prelude to glories of 
which we had but dreamed. As it leaves its mo- 
mentary resting-place at the foot of the Upper 
Fall, the river forces itself along a wild gorge half 
a mile in length. Midway between the two falls, 
Cascade Creek brings its tiny tribute and helps 
swell the flood which, an instant later, with a sin- 
gle bound of 300 feet, is lost in the solitude of the 

rand Cafion, From the verge, where a sub- 
stantial platform and railing has been built,—a 
view of the river can be obtained, as, narrowed to 
a silver thread by the vast distance, it trails its way 
between 
‘* The rifted ¢ that hold 
The gathered ice of winter ’’— 


or blaze out in colors so gorgeous as to baffle the 
_- of famous artists. Probably the best picture 
‘— scene is that painted by Thomas Moran, 
bn visited the Park with Professor Hayden in 

71. It was purchased for $10,000 by Congress, 
and hangs in the old Hall of Representatives. 
Although Moran was famed for his skill as a col- 
orist, the picture was severely criticised by Bier- 
— and many other artists. After visiting the 
7 in 1881, Bierstadt declared he owed, and 

ould give, an apology to Moran, adding that it 
was hardly possible to do justice to the wondrous 
coloring which nature has shown here. 
it I followed along the verge of the Cafion and 

ooked back at the graceful fall, I recalled an apt 

simile of a friend, who compared the Lower Falls 
of the Yellowstone to the “‘ bridal veil of the union 
of everlasting hills.” 

To tell of the view from Lookout Point,— 
yrs distance below the fall,—of the effects of the 
e emental wars as they have carved the cliffs into 
monoliths, obelisks, domes, and turrets, seems ut- 
terly impossible. As,— 


‘* The song that’s sweetest 
Is the song that’s never sung : 
That lies at the heart of the sin 
Too grand for mortal tongue ;’ 


so to me will ever be the memory of Yellowstone 
Cafion,—something inexpressibly grand and sub- 
lime. A day we lingered here, then began our 
homeward way. Spending the first night at the 
Lower Geyser Basin, we reached Mammoth Hot 
Springs the day following, and were ready at dawn, 
the day after, to emerge from the Gate of Wonder- 
land and pass again through Paradise Valley to 
the busy haunts of men. 

As, at Livingstone, I awaited the westward- 
bound train, I went throngh a mental recapitula- 
tion of the trip which I had decided upon with 
fear and trembling; for I had heard so many 
stories of the difficulties of the trip. Finally my 
overwhelming desire had overpowered all objec- 
tions, and I made most heroic determinations to 
** rough it ’’ to any extent without a word of com- 
plaint. What was my surprise to find that I had 
accomplished the 175 miles of staging in five days, 
with such ease that my friends at Livingstone 
complimented me upon looking better than when 
I entered the Park, and that at all the stopping- 
places I had been comfortably entertained, even at 
those most remote. For the benefit of any lone, lorn 
woman who, like myself, may hesitate about tak- 
ing the trip, I'd like to assert emphatically (and I 
am sure all visitors in 1885 will endorse the state- 
ment) that there is not the least reason why any 
one need hesitate to start alone for the Park, so 
admirably is the present system of staging and en- 
tertaining arranged. If you do not forget how to 
read, there is no trouble, as your book of coupons 
is all the guide you need; and t care is taken 
in making up the parties as they start from the 
hotel. EmMA SHAW. 
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BY SEXTUS QUINTUS (1834—** **), NEW YORK, 


When people with whom I have no acquaintance 
come into my school, I feel embarrassed until they 
are introduced. When they come in and stare at 
me and at my children, day after day, from the 
pages of our reader, and never tell who they are 
nor where they are from, I get almost angry. I 
beg for the good offices of some kind friend who 
knows them, to introduce some of these strangers 
to me, if I can describe them with sufficient clear- 
ness to bring them within recognition. By their 
speech ye shall know them. The other day one of 
om broke the silence as follows : 


** Courage, brother! do not stumble, 

Though thy path be dark as night ; 
There’s a star to guide the humble,— 
Trust in God and do the right.”’ 

He talks very well, but who is he? Where did 
he live? When? I want to know, and so do my 
children. 

Another came singing : 

‘* Oh, the old, old clock of the household stock, 
Was the brightest thing and neatest ; 
Its hands though old, had a touch of gold, 
And its chimes rang still the sweetest.’’ 


And this is such an old acquaintance that I am 
almost ashamed to say I don’t know him (or her, 
—lI think the costume is feminine) personally. 
Name, please? Aetat ? 

Then there is another old gentleman who has 
been telling for, lo! these many years, the sad 
story of the French merchant who slew his faithful 
dog, thinking him mad. But though our friends, 
the reader publishers, keep bringing him in to re- 
peat his harrowing tale, they never once oblige us 
with his name or any fact concerning him. Does 
anybody know him ? Is there no one in all this 
land who knows poor old ‘‘ Rip Van Winkle ”’ ? 

And who is it that continues to come in, and ap- 
parently will to the end of time, with these inspir- 
ing words : 

‘*?Tis a lesson you should heed,— 
Try again,”’ ete. ? 

And the sweet lady that writes of modesty so 
charmingly,—one can almost sce her agony as she is 
again and again brought forward, without an intro- 
duction, to recite her pretty lines : 

‘* ¢ Little by little,’ an acorn said, 

As it slowly sank in its mossy bed ; 
I am improving every day, 
Hidden deep in the earth away.’ ”’ 

Can no one do the polite thing and give us at 
least her name ? 

And the people who come bearing the marks of 
extreme old age, still laying before us their stories 
of ‘‘ Pongo, the Orang-outang from Borneo ; ”’ and 
Jack, the Cook’s Monkey;”’ and ‘“‘The Mu- 
sical Mice;’’ and ask us still tc listen to their 
cracked and failing voices,—surely it is no more 
than fair that, now, those in whose leading-strings 
they have been so long kept, should invest their 
anecdotes with so much of interest as some knowl- 
edge of themselves might possibly impart. Fail- 
ing in this, I think the race of pedagogues would 
be content to see their faces no more on " 
Among that race can some be found able to turn 
the interrogations of this plaint into declarative 
sentences conveying the information sought ? 


— Some encouragement for temperance workers 
comes from the fact that the highest legislative 
body of the nation has been seriously debating the 
propriety of restricting itse/f in indulgence. A 
debate took place lately in the United States Sen- 
ate on the proposed joint rule to exclude the sale 
of intoxicating liquors from the Senate and House 
restaurants; and the preponderance of sentiment, 
as of votes, was in favor of the exclusion of the 


drink from the Senate wing of the Capitol, 


NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL AS- 
SOCIATION. 


DEPARTMENT OF SUPERINTENDENCE. 


The Department of Superintend of the Na- 
tional Educational Association met in Washington, 
D. C., in the lecture room of All Souls Church at 


lic Instruction of Louisiana, the president, in the 
chair. 
Address of Welcome. 

Mr. W. P. Powell, Supt. of Schools of Wash- 
ington, made an address of welcome. He, said to 
many of those present a welcome to babe gs mam 
was not a new thing, as they had attended these 
conventions for many years. ‘This he thought a 
matter of congratulation,—congratulation on the 
evident permanence in office of those at least who 
were engaged in this branch of educational work ; 
congratulation, further, on the augury it offered 
that the tenure of those engaged in other branches 
of education would become more secure. In the 
past, he said, the uncertainty of tenure has caused 
much waste and much injury to the efficiency of 
the school service in many places, especially in 
smaller cities and rural districts. Mr. Powell 
spoke of various fields of labor spreading open 
before the department. 

Mr. Easton, the president, responded briefly to 
the address of welcome. 

On motion of W. E. Sheldon, Esq., of Massa- 
chusetts, it was voted to prepare a resolution re- 
specting the death of Hon. John D. Philbrick, 
LL.D., of Massachusetts, for many years one of 
the most active members of the department. 


School Superintendence a Profession, 
Hon. M. A. Newell, of Maryland, read a paper 
on ‘* School Superintendence, a Profession.”’ 


He claimed that the province of the superin- 
tendent is such as to warrant constituting school 
superintendency a profession as honorable as that 
of the law or medicine. Labor must be specialized 
before it can be organized. It requires special fit- 
ness, the result of natural ability aided by educa- 
tion and experience, to become a superintendent. 
Therefore, there should be a guild equally as hon- 
orable and distinct as any pe om profession. ‘The 
speaker urged the establishment of a department 
in normal schools and colleges for the special work 
of training superintendents. 

The paper was diseussed by Dr. W. A. Mowry, 
of Massachusetts, who thought it was time that 
supervision should be recognized as one of the 
things to be studied and taught in normal schools 
as a profession, ‘The times demanded the highest 
order of talent for this department of school work. 


Duties of County Superintendents. 

Hon. D. L. Kiehle, of Minnesota, read a very 
able and suggestive paper on ‘‘ The Duties of 
County Superintendents,’’ from which we make 
the following abstract : 


** The duties to be noted are not the perfunc- 
tory ones defined by law, custom, and precedent. 
They are the duties of opportunity and responsi- 
bility. Whatever native energy there is in the in- 
dividual conditioning its future, the quickening 
power of all intellectual and spiritual life is from 
above. Wisdom and goodness have radiated from 
the lives of the great and good downward among 
the masses, so that the shadows have been grad- 
ually driven down the mountain-sides by the grow- 
ing light above. Under this law the work of the 
superintendent will determine the progress of the 
people. ‘The conditions of success are very differ- 
ent from those of the city. The relations of the 
county superintendent are both political and pro- 
fessional. Ile must keep with the people, and yet 
be a leader of them. In general he should be the 
medium of communication between his schools and 
the educational world; he should know where the 
world is in thought, in the solution of its problems, 
and what results of study and experience are avail- 
able for the use of his schools. 


I.—Duties Respecting Teachers. 
1, Supply of teachers. 
5 ‘The exclusion of the incompetent. 
(2) The selection of those competent. 
2. ‘The improvement of teachers. 

(1) County Institutes. 'To be held annually 
for discussion of general principles and 
methods, for inspiration, and to give 
freshness to old truths. 

(2) Local or township associations; for de- 
tailed work by teachers themselves in 
illustrative work by their classes, and 
otherwise. 

(3) Visitation of the schools; for encourage- 
ment, suggestion, and advice, 


IT.—Duties Respecting Patrons. 

These are to be reached by lectures at school- 
houses, by use of newspapers, and by correspond- 
ence. They are to be informed concerning,— 

1. Duties of patrons in securing the obedient and 

attendance of their children. 

2. Duties in providing good schoolhouses, health- 
ful and pleasant. 

3. Appliances of instruction in apparatus, and 
libraries for supplementary and general reading. 
From such a superintendency we shall have, in 
the result, good teachers under permanent engage- 
ment, in good school-rooms, well supplied with 
apparatus and surrounded with the convenience 
and adornments that will make the school a centre 
of intelligence, health, and good taste.’’ 


Discussion. 


Supt. Kiehle’s paper was discussed by Messrs. 
Raab of Illinois, Aker of Iowa, Cornell of Col- 
orado, Gastman and Parker of Lllinois, Little of 


Washington, Allen of New York, Newell of 


10 a. m.; Warren Easton, Superintendent of Pub- | P4! 


Maryland, Farr of Virginia, and Dougherty of 
Illinois. 

Colonel Parker wished that Eastern men could 
visit the West and see the county superintendency 
work. There was more life, he said, in one county 
in Iowa than in all New England outside of the 
cities. 

In referring to Pennsylvania, Mr. Little sug- 
gested that the reason that State had such compe- 
tent county superintendents was because they were 
id good salaries,—from $1,500 to $2,000 a year. 
Dr, Allen spoke of the movement in New York 
to take the examination of teachers out of the 
hands of county superintendents and place it in 
the hands of the State superintendent. He in- 
stanced the case of a superintendent last year issu- 
ing a certificate toa boy nine years old. In fact 
an earnest movement, he said, is being made 
throughout the State to take all educational mat- 
ters out of politics. One of the steps in that di- 
rection was lately taken by refusing to issue cer- 
tifieates to teachers who did not attend the county 
institute. 

Maryland seems to be the banner State in the 
matter of tenure of office. Supt. Newell instanced 
the cases of superintendents serving there eighteen 
years. They hold their place till death or resigna- 
tion. 

The South could not present so good a showing 
in this direction. In Virginia, as stated by Supt. 
Farr, the superintendents are appointed by the 
governor, State superintendent, and attorney-gen- 
eral. ‘The pay is based on population ; the munif- 
icent sum of $200 being allowed for every 15,000 
inhabitants, and even with this starveling allowance 
the whole aim of the politicians seemed to be to 
cripple the power of the superintendents. They 
are virtually prohibited from holding institutes for 
the improvement of their teachers. 

Pres. Easton said that outside of New Orleans 
there was no competent supervision. In Louisiana, 
in fact in many places, it would not do to have an 
election. It is proposed, however, that the State 
shall appoint county superintendents. 


Prof. Wilson of Washington here made a mo- 
tion that a select committee be appointed to take 
action on National Aid, and perhaps be heard 
by a committee of House. Carried. 


Reading Circles. 
Prof. Jerome Allen, of New York, presented a 
paper on ‘‘ Reading Circles for Teachers.’’ 


The speaker claimed that, as teachers have little 
time to read, while knowing something concerning 
the branches they teach, they know very little con- 
cerning mind science and the fundamental prin- 
ciples of education ; therefore it is of the utmost 
importance that a teacher should read the literature 
of his profession. 

The following is a summary of Mr. Allen’s 


paper : 

What ought a teacher to read ? 

That which will most directly help him in the 
work of instruction. 

1. His pupils are human beings; he must know 
what they are morally, mentally, physically. 

2. He is especially set to train the mind. It 
follows, then, that he must study mind growth and 
mind science. 

Fact: How to train the mind into a symmetrical 
maturity is the most important knowledge a teacher 
ean gain. All text-book knowledge is secondary 
in comparison with this. 

Fact: If a teacher knows all science, literature, 
and art, and does not know the mind and its 
growth, he is not prepared to teach. His work is 
empirical. 

Secondary knowledge: Methods of instruction ; 
organization ; school government; school systems ; 
school Jaws; the history of education. 

Facts: Teachers have little time toread. They 
do know something concerning the branches they 
teach. They know very little concerning mind 
science and the fundamental principles of edu- 
cation. 

Conclusions: It is of the utmost importance that 
a teacher should read the literature of his pro- 
fession. To encourage general reading will de- 
stroy the real professional benefit coming from 
reading circles for teachers, 

Remark: What a teacher ought to read as a cit- 
izen, and what he should read as a teacher, are 
entirely different in their aims and methods. 


Hon. Henry W. Skinner, of Indiana, gave a 
very spirited and hopeful review of ‘‘ The Growth 
and Benefit of Reading Circles.’’ 


EVENING SESSION. 


Race Co-education. 

Hon. Charles S. Young, of Nevada, gave an 
address on ‘‘ Co-education of Races.’’ 

The Latin races have ever had characteristics in 
common. Westof the Rocky Mountains are found 
a oaanes of almost every known race of the 
world. There are but few of the Malay race in 
the United States, of which 33 
on the Pacific slope. The 


r cent. are located 
ndians are largely 


found there. They are slow to learn civilization — 


as a whole, yet many of the young Indians learn 
the rudiments of knowledge readily. Of the 5,000 
Indians in Nevada, only one is attending the pub- 
lic schools. 
but few of the Japanese. There are 150,000 Chi- 
nese on the Pacific coast; males predominate, as 
25 to 1. The social condition is of the most de- 
grading character. Any foreign people that does 
not bring with it the institution of home is not wor- 
thy of admission to any civilized country. The 
very best that can be said of Chinamen is that 
they are industrious; so are the weevils that de- 
stroy our wheat, and the army worms that ruin 
our crops. The Chinese came to this land of the 
free as serfs. Mentally, socially, or morally, they 


have no sympathies, Educate the Chinese ; this 


Of the Mongolian race, there are . 
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is the only hope for the future. The law gives the 
same rights to the Chinese as to the American, 
yet there is not more than five per cent. of the 
whole number of Chinese youth in the schools of 
the Pacific slope. The American will never well 
associate with the Chinese. A forced co-education 
of the races in Nevada would be a national dis- 
Different races require a special education. 

The nation has no right to neglect the facts of 
race adaptation and needs. The Indians or the 
Chinese do not form an integral part of our na- 
tion ; the Chinese build no homes, make no im- 
rovements, and have no claim upon its protection. 

‘0 educate the Chinese or the Indian is the duty, 
not of the far West, ,but, if at all, of the whole 
nation. 

Discussion. 

Hon. John W. Knott, of Ohio, said: We can- 
not have schools where the races can be wisely ed- 
ueated together. If we owe the Chinese anything 
in the way of education, it is because of the de- 
mands of the Christian view of our relations to 
mankind asa whole. There is no race that is not 
susceptible to cultivation. It is possible to secure 
a unity of all races. Amalgamation is not wise, 
and should not be encouraged. 

A. P. Marble, Supt. of Schools, Worcester, 
thought that, in the matter of industrial training, 
we, as Anglo-Saxons, can learn much of the In- 
dians. In every city of this country there are de- 
graded people, and that is no reason why we should 
not continue the work of education. African chil- 
dren are now teaching in South Carolina. ‘T'wenty- 
five years ago this would have been thought to have 
been impossible. All things are possible with God. 
As educators we should teach black, yellow, and 
white, alike; and as to the amalgamation problem, 
we think we can leave that in the hands of Prov- 
idence, who can take good care of the matter. 

Hon. J. W. Akers, Supt. of Public Schools, 
Towa, said : It is the duty of every State to edu- 
cate its people. The Pacific States should adopt 
the same method with the Chinese as the South is 
wisely doing in regard to the colored race. So 
far as the public school problem is concerned, we 
should know no distinction of races in this work. 
Our duty is to Americanize all who come to our 
schools. 

Hon. Leroy D. Brown, Comr. of Education, 
Ohio, thought it wise to recognize the right of 
towns to decide about details. The colored people 
of Mississippi and Alabama are themselves in favor 
of separate schools. We cannot afford to admit 
into America the paupers and criminals of the Old 
World. 

Mr. Luckey, Supt. of Schools of Pittsburgh, 
Pa., said we had but one race in America. Those 
who come to this country by choice are made, or 
make themselves, Americans by so doing. 

Mr. Marble said, have separate schools where 
they are most useful. 

Mr. E. A. Gastman, Supt. of Schools of Deca- 
tur, Ill., and W. A. Mowry, of Massachusetts, 
continued the discussion. Mr. Mowry said our 
government has been, and is still, an experiment. 
Circumstances must control our action. The gov- 
ernment can never succeed without universal pub- 
lic education. The public school system is the 
solution of these problems. 

Committees. 

President Easton announced the following com- 
mittees : 

Ona Memorial of Hon. John D. Philbrick,LL.D., 
of Massachusetts—W. E. Sheldon, Massachusetts, 
chairman ; Andrew J. Rickoff, New York ; R. 
W. Stevenson, Ohio. 

On National Aid to Common School Education— 
M. A. Newell, Maryland, chairman ; S. M. Fin- 
ger, North Carolina ; B.S. Morgan, West Vir- 
ginia; Leroy D. Brown, Ohio ; J. Ormond Wil- 
son, District of Colambia; J. Akers, Iowa; John 
Massachusetts; Aaron Gove, Col- 


SECOND DAY. 
MORNING SESSION. 


The department convened at 10.00 a. m.; Pres- 
ident Easton in the chair. Prayer was offered by 
Rev. S. L. Russell, of Alabama. 


Hon. Leroy D. Brown, of Ohio, made a prelim- 
inary report on ‘‘ Educational Statisties.”’ It 
urged the importance of securing uniform and ac- 
eurate school statistics. It raised the question 
whether the term grammar should not be changed 
to intermediate, as applied to the second four years 
of what is included in the elementary course. 

Mr. Lovett of Alabama thought many did not 
understand the condition of the colored people of 
the South. Most of the colored people prefer to 
educate themselves through their own teachers. 
The colored teachers have equal advantages and 
equal or better salaries. The question of co-edu- 
cation in the South is best left alone. It will in 
time settle itself. 

Mr. B. G. Northrop, of Connecticut, gave his 
testimony in confirmation of the views of Mr. 
Lovett. 

Federal Aid. 

Prof. James A. B. Lovett, Supt. of Public 
Schools, Huntsville, Ala., read an able paper on 
** National Aid to Education.”” He said the Con- 
gress of the United States, now in session, should 
promptly pass the great educational bill. It will 
give hope and courage to thousands of earnest 
workers in all parts of the land. 

Hon. Albert S. Willis of Kentucky opened the 
debate. He had been a member of the Committee 
on Edueation for five Congresses, and had urgently 
pressed the passage of a bill for Federal aid to 
education. e eloquently defended the right of 
the United; States Government to appropriate 


money for the aid of education. He advised all 
educators to exert their utmost influence upon 
legislators to pass the National Aid bill promptly 
at this session of Congress. 

Hon. Theodore Nelson, State Supt. of Michigan, 
continued the discussion, and presented a strong 
argument in favor of Federal aid to education. 
The state has the power to perpetuate its exist- 
ence. Intelligent citizens are essential to the per- 
petuity of the Republic. Under present condi- 
tions Federal aid is necessary to secure the intelli- 
gence required in a free government. The help- 
ing hand of the nation fosters the development of 
the national spirit so necessary in America. 

The debate or discussion on Federal Aid was 
continued by the Hon. B. S. Morgan, who stated 
that for several years the West Virginia legisla- 
ture had instructed the senators and representa- 
tives to support the bill for National Aid to Edu- 
cation. He did not regard the immense wealth 
of West Virginia as the State, but he considered 
a brave, virtuous, and inéell/igent people as the 
crown of the Commonwealth, Education bills fail 
in Congress because the friends of education do not 
work as the friends of railroads and river improve- 
ments work. We must not pass resolutions merely ; 
we must work with our senators and representa- 
tives in the Capitol. 

Mr. Rickoff of New York moved that Profes- 
sor Lovett’s paper be printed for distribution 
among the members of Congress. 

Supt. J. W. Akers, of lowa, moved that a com- 
mittee of five on resolutions be appointed. The 
motion was carried, and the chair stated that the 
names of the committee would be announced at 
the evening meeting. 

Dr. Mowry moved the adoption of the follow- 
ing resolution : 

In view of the vast edneational results accomplished 


by the Ordinance or 1787, establishing schools in the 
Northwest; 

Resolved, That we, as superintendents of schools, give 
our hearty approval to the plan of celebrating by appro- 
priate exercises and monumental memorial the hun- 
dredth anniversary of the first settlement under that 
Ordinance at Marietta, O. 


Prest. W. H. Councill, of the State Normal 
School at Huntsville, Ala., being introduced, 
spoke eloquently of the necessity of Federal aid 
to education in the South. Asa colored man he 
had bright hopes of the future of his people, but 
all these hopes were centered in education. He 
advocated industrial training as well as literary 
and scientific culture for his people. 

General Eaton, Comr. of Education, emphasized 
the advantages of popular education to the Amer- 
ican nation, applied to all the varied races that 
find a home on our shores. The hope of the coun- 
try is in overcoming ignorance. e are at the 
threshold of peril. We can conquer the dangers 
by education. 


EVENING SESSION, 


Action on the Death of Mr. Philbrick. 


Wm. E. Sheldon of Massachusetts, chairman of 
the committee on a memorial of Dr. Philbrick, 
offered the following resolutions, which were 


adopted by a rising vote, unanimously : 

Whereas, John Dudley Philbrick, LL.D., for more than 
twenty-five years an active and enthusiastic member, 
and an ex president of the National Educational Associa- 


tion has recently died at his home in Danvers, Mass., 
we, the officers and members of the Department of Su 
perintendence desire to place upon record the following 
expression of our appreciation of his earnest services. 
Resolved, Thatin the death of Mr. Philbrick this Asso 


ciation mourns the loss of one of its most devoted and in- 
telligent workers in the cause of education. As teacher, 
superintendent, and writer upon educational themes for 
more than a third of a century, he has ranked among the 


foremost educators of the country. Wise in counsel, en- 
ergetic in action, “3 and sympathetic in his relations 
with his co-workers, he has left behind him a record full 


of inspiration and worthy of imitation. 

Resotved, That the Dept. of Superintendence specially 
desire to recognize the eminent services of Mr. Philbrick, 
in their special field of educational work, in which he la- 
bored for nearly a quarter of a century, gaining not onl 
a national, but a world-wide, reputation as aeuperintend- 
ent of schools. 

Resolved, That we mourn the loss that the cause of 
general education has sustained in being deprivéd of his 
zeal, enerey. and wisdom which has pre-eminently char. 
acterized hia long career. 

Resotred, Thatthe pote me resolutions be entered upon 
the minutes of this association, and that a copy of them 
be sent to Mrs. Philbrick, to whom we tender our sincere 
sympathy in her great bereavement. 


Remarks eulogistic of the eminent career of this 
educator were made by Hon. B. G. Northrop, 
Hon. J. W. Dickinson, J. Ormond Wilson, and 
Gen. John Eaton. 


Interests of Colored People South. 
The first paper was given by Hon. S. M. Fin- 


ger, of North Carolina, on ‘‘ The Education and 
Religious Interests of the Colored People of the 
South,”’ 

All agree that the negro must be prepared for 
citizenship by education, but many differ as to the 
means of securing this result. Some claim that 
the colored man is the equal of the white man, 
others think him inferior. The question is, How 
shall he be educated now? His status is now of 
great importance. One who has seen the negro in 
cities and towns only has no adequate idea of the 
actual facts of their condition in the rural districts. 
The work of education has just begun; a small 
per cent. have become teachers and intelligent cit- 
izens, the great mass are on the lower round of 
civilization. Hereditary tendencies war against 
their uplifting. They make very slow progress 
in moral elevation. Separation from the whites 
wasa blunder. The prejudices of the negro are 
giving way, and the whites are becoming reconciled 
to the situation. The great need is day and Sun- 
day schools,—intelligent missionary work. Mixed 
schools will prove a failure in the South, for the 
reason that both races desire separate schools. 
The colored people must be made to feel that they 
must depend upon their own efforts. 


Discussion. 


Dr. John L. Buchanan briefly stated his views 
on the question ; mainly in accord with those 


of Mr. Finger. The question is of vital impor- 


tance. There is no ideal colored man or woman 
in the South. ‘There are five or six millions of 
real colored persons, some fairly intelligent, but 
most of them very illiterate, especially in the 
rural districts. We, of the South, want to do 
what is best for both races. It will take time to 
accomplish the proper work. Give us the needed 
funds, and trust us to do the work wisely and 
well, 


THIRD DAY. 
MORNING SESSION. 


President Easton called the meeting to order at 
** All Souls Lecture Room ”’ at 10 a. m. 
Prayer was offered by Prof. James A. Lovett, 


of Alabama. 
Forestry. 


The first paper was read by Hon. Warren Higley, 
of New York City, on ‘‘ Forestry in Education.” 


He gave an interesting and instructive history of 
the wanton destraction of forests in all portions of 
the world, Mr, Higley strongly urged tree intro- 
duction of the teaching of the elements of the cul- 
ture in the publie schools ; the observance of arbor 
days in all towns and cities in the land. 

Prof. Lovett said they had in Huntsville, Ala., 
a grove of trees planted by the pupils of the public 
schools, and that the trees are all named after 
prominent educators. They had the ‘ General 
Eaton” tree, the ‘“‘Sheldon”’ tree, ‘‘ Parker”’ 
tree, Calkins tree, ete. 


Province of Public Schools. 
The second paper was given by Hon. J. W. 
Dickinson, of Massachusetts, on ‘‘ The Province 
of the Public Schools.” 


It was the object of the paper to show that the 
common public schools of the country should cul- 
tivate that general intelligence which is the foun- 
dation of the highest order of citizenship in a free 
State, and which prepares the individual to enter 
with a good prospect of success upon his special 
work in life. The object of the public school is 
not to teach special professions, nor occupations, 
nor trades, nor those exercises which produce mere 
manual dexterity; but to develop the child and 
bring him to his special work with a trained mind 
and an honest purpose. 

After the powers are sufficiently unfolded, and 
good habits are formed, and independent ability to 
acquire knowledge from a study of things and in- 
formation from communion with other minds has 
been acquired; after the foundations for a true 
manhood have been established by the disciplinary 
exercises of the public schools, then let the tech- 
nical and industrial schools offer to all who desire 
it the opportunity of preparing for special places 
in life. The public schools of the country must 
not be confused and burdened unnecessarily with 
the special work of the home, or of society, or of 
the church. 

Let it lay the foundation for the successful per- 
formance of all the duties of life, and leave to spe- 
cial institutions all special applications of general 
intelligence. The public schools will fail of ac- 
complishing their purpose, and will have the hold 
on public confidence weakened, if they attempt to 
teach that knowledge which it is not necessary for 
all to know, or to produce that cultivation of 
power which it is not necessary for all to acquire. 

The common schools are necessary for the State, 
special schools for the individual. The one should 
be made universal and compulsory, the other 
should be offered to all who desire its advantages. 
Let the work in our public schools, as they are 
now organized, be done in accordance with a true 
philosophy of teaching and study, and the chil- 
dren will be thoroughly prepared to enter with 
every prospect of success upon the performance of 
the duties of either private or public life. 


Discussion. 

Hon. B. A. Hinsdale, Supt. of Schools of Cleve- 
land, Ohio, commended the doctrines of Mr. Dick- 
inson’s paper in the main. It seems essential to 
change the ‘‘ line of battle ’’ of public school work. 
He did not think the schools should ever be made 
for specifie purposes. If manual training can be 
found to be of general utility, it may possibly be 
justified; otherwise it cannot be. I think the 
proper field for this work is observation and inves- 
tigation rather than in school work. 

Francis W. Parker, of Ilinois, Mr. Dutton, Mr. 
Gove, and others, discussed this paper in a very 
spirited manner. 

Language Training. 
The next paper was read by N. C. Dougherty, 
Supt. of Schools, Decatur, 1. The topic of this 


eminently practical paper was ‘‘ Language Train- 
ing in Grammar Schools.” 

This paper was an argument in favor of teach- 
ing technical grammar in some form. 

J. W. Powell, Supt. of Public Schools at Wash- 
ington, followed, urging the value and importance 
of language lessons as a means of making pupils 
proficient in the use of the English language. 


Gen. John Eaton. 


Andrew P. Rickoff, of New York, offered res- 
olutions expressive of appreciation of the services 
of Gen. John Eaton as Commissioner of Educa- 
tion. They were referred to the Committee on 
Resolutions. 

Reading Circles. 


The next paper was read by Hon. H. W. Skin- 
ner, of Maryland, on ‘‘ The Growth and Benefits 
of Reading Cirecles.’’ 

He outlined the growth of reading by teachers 
upon the great topics relating to their profession. 
By this means the teacher has broadened his 
views. The Reading Circles have become a 


modern institution, and are in useful operation 


in many States. They are both profesisonal 
and general in character. They are auxilliary 
to home study and the use of the library, 
Two lines of reading are generally adopted,—one 
professional in character, and the other for gen- 
eral culture. The total membership of all the 
Reading Circles now in operation is over 20,000, 


Report of Committee on Resolutions. 


Hon. J. W. Akers, of Iowa, chairman of the 
Committee on Resolutions, made a report. It re- 
lated to the following topics : 

1, National Aid to Education.” 

2. On the regret of the Association on the re- 
tirement of Gen. John Eaton from the commission- 
ship of the “‘ Bureau of Education.” 

3. That the term ‘‘ Intermediate”’ be substi- 
tuted for the term ‘‘ Grammar ’’ in the second four 
years of elementary instruction. 

4, Referred to local affairs, thanking the Com- 
mittee of Arrangements, ete. 

5. The resolution offered by Mr. Mowry on 
Friday. 

City Superintendents. 

The final paper was read by Hon. J. W. Akers, 
of Iowa, on the above topic. 

The history of the organization of superintend- 
ents of the cities of the Middle and Western States 
has never been written, The ‘‘ Round Table”’ of 
this pioneer work included such modest, great men 
as Rickoff, Harris, Hancock, and others. Their 
work in promoting the success of graded schools 
can never be overestimated. The city superin- 
tendent must be a philosopher as well as *‘ a man of 
affairs.’”’ He must be preéminently a practical 
man; have sagacity, tact, and wisdom. e must 
be a leader of public sentiment; ready with his 

n to suggest and defend. His relations are del- 
icate and difficult. He must be able to grasp the 
intellectual and spiritual side of education, as well 
as to manage the multifarious details of the office, 


Mr. Rickoff added words of wisdom to this able 
paper. 


EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


State Editor, F. B.GAULT, So. Pueblo. 

CoLORADO.—The Republic, Colorado Springs, 
has an able educational column conducted by John 
C. Dana, a writer not unknown to the pedagog- 
ical world. He is assisted by Supt. Byington and 
Prof. J. W. Hunter. 

Up to date upward of 250 new pupils have been 
registered in the Colorado Springs schools since 
the opening of the year. : 

Dr. C.-H. Taylor, the newly-elected county su- 
perintendent of Pueblo County, is making his offi- 
cial career a fair indorsement of the wisdom of his 
constituents who selected him for the responsible 
position. 

Jacob H. Freeman, of Fremont County, is tak- 
ing hold of the county superintendency in vigor- 
ous fashion. He is arranging for a summer in- 
stitute. 


INDIANA. — The Southern Indiana Teachers’ 
Association will be held at Vincennes the latter 
part of March. The session promises to be of un- 
usual interest, and there is some probability of an 
address from ex-Governor Porter on Washington 
and Jefferson. 

State Supt. Holcombe and his assistant, Herbert 
M. Skinner, attended the meeting of the State 
Superintendents at Washington last week. The 
former delivered an address upon ‘‘ Educational 
Statistics,’’ and the latter on “‘ Teachers’ Reading 
Circles,”’ 

The high school building at Mishawaka was re- 
cently seriously damaged by fire. Fortunately 
there was ample insurance to cover the loss. 

One of our oldest, best known, and, thirty years 
ago, most prominent educators of the State,—A. 

Vawter,—recently died at Indianapolis. He 
was a self-educated man, bearing his own expenses 
through college. He was the first superin- 
tendent of the Lafayette schools; helped to or- 
ganize the State Association, was an earnest advo- 
cate of the State Normal, and was instrumental in 
securing county supervision. 


State Editor, GEO. E. KNEPPER, Peoria. 

ILLINo1s.—The Southern Illinois Teacher’s As- 
sociation will meet at Du Quoin on the 24th, 26th, 
and 27th of August next. The ‘‘ History of Ed- 
ueation in Egypt’’ will receive the attention of 
Father Roots. Other important topics are alread 
announced, and preparations are under way which 
will make this an unusually large meeting of 
teachers. 

Prof. C. C. Snyder, of Freeport, was elected 
president of the Northern Teachers’ Association, 
—an honor he well deserves. The next meeting 
of the Association will be held at Elgin on the 23d 
and 24th of April. The Executive Committee 
consists of Mr. Bydges, Elgin; O. F. Barbour, 
Rockford ; Miss May Todd, West Aurora. 

The second annual meeting of the Central IIli- 
nois Teachers’ Association will be held in the high- 
school building, Peoria, Friday and Saturday, 
March 12 and 13. Following is a synopsis of the 
program: Address of Welcome, Geo. H. Mcll- 
vaine; President’s Address, Jas. Kirk, Supt. of 
Woodford Co. ; ‘‘ County Supervision,’’ by Geo. 
R. Shawhan ; Science Below the High School,’’ 
by M. L. Seymour, of the normal school; ‘* What, 
How,and When in Geography,’’ by Col. J.McClen- 
ahan, of Galva; ‘‘ Systematic Reading in Connec- 
tion with School Work,’ by Miss lda M. McCall, 
of Galesburg; ‘‘ Are the Results of our Arithmet- 
ical Instruction Satisfactory ?’’ by Mrs. Ella F. 
Young, of Chicago; ‘‘ Language vs Grammar,”’ 
by A. R. Sabin, of Chicago. Each one of these 
subjects will be fully discussed by leading educa- 
tors, whose names appear on the program. On 


Friday evening Right Rey. Bishop Spaulding will 
The- 


deliver a lecture before the Association on 
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ories of Education.” Everything in connection 


with this meeting looks hopeful; and it is confi- 
dently believed that six hundred teachers of cen- 
tral Illinois will be present. Railroads will return 
members at one-third rates, and the hotels give 
the usual reductions. 


State Editor, ORION C. ScoTT, Oskaloosa, 

IowA.—The Capital City Literary Association 
is the name of a Des Moines society of young peo- 
ple desirious of and laboring for their improvement 
in general literature and select and original recita- 
tion. ‘The members are principally from the east 
and west side high schools, and from the Capi- 
tol City Commercial College,—one of the growing 
institutions of the city. 

At the annual State Oratorical Contest, held at 
Cedar Rapids, Thursday evening, Feb. 4, the 
honor of representing the State at the inter-State 
contest was awarded to B. D. Smith, of Cornell 
College. The subject of Mr. Smith’s oration was, 
* Interdependence of Moral and Religious Devel- 
opment.” The second honor was won by D. R. 
Lovell, of the State University, whose subject was 
‘College Skepticism”’’ ; and the third by J. 8. 
Wright, of Simpson College, who spoke on *‘Relig- 
ion and Civilization.” 

Supt. W. E. Mitchell, of Fremont |Co., is pre- 
paring to grade the schools of the county. 


State Editor J. N, WILKINSON, Emporia. 

Kansas.—The bill for grading common schools 
was ridiculed to death. The lower house of our 
State legislature does not think any improvement 
can be made over the country schools in which its 
members were educated. Still we shall go on 
a common schools notwithstanding the be- 
ief of many legislators that it cannot be done. 

Of interest in connection with the above, is the 
‘‘Manual and Course of Study for the County 
Schools of Greenwood County.’’? which has just 
been received from the worthy county superin- 
tendent, Miss Daniels. It gives quite full diree- 
tions as to the work,’and doubtless to the 
schools free, the expense being paid by home ad- 
vertisements. 

State Editor, O. WHITMAN, Red Wing. 

MINNESOTA.—Five hundred and eighty-three 

uates and over three thousand undergraduates 
ve received instruction in the Winona State 
Normal School, a large part of them becoming 
teachers in the State. The enrollment last year 
was 516, with 261 in the Normal department. 
The enrollment to date this year is 530, with 280 
in the Normal department. The enrollment for 
the whole year will undoubtedly reach 550, with 
300 in the normal classes. ‘The enrollment in the 
public schools for the fall term of the present year 
was 1,794, 

In the fourth annual contest of the Oratorical 
Association at Hamline University, A. Z. Dreos 
won the first prize. 

Owing to a lack of fands the board of education 
at St. Paul has suspended work on all school 
buildings. 

State Editor, W. J. Cox, Hancock. 

MICHIGAN.—According to the latest statistics 
in the office of the State Supt. of Public Instrue- 
tion, the total number of school-children in Mich- 
igan is 595,687; the attendance in 1885, 411,954; 
total number of teachers, 15,358 ; number of school- 
houses, 7,164 ; total value ef school property, 
$11,267,560. The increase in value of school 
property since the preceding year is $321,000. 

Supt. Pickell of Luddington has prepared a 
Manual on the Human Body and the E ffects of Al- 
cohol and Narcotics, arranged for the use of the 
teachers. It is a very neat and valuable aid to the 
teachers of this important branch. 


State Editor, A. F. ONDERDONK, Albany. 

New York.—The last New York City school 
budget foots up to $4,807,800, of which $1,009,000 
is to be applied to providing additional school 
buildings. here is some talk of abolishing the 
Nautical School, The Commissioners of Educa- 


tion pronounce it a “ humbug,”’ and the appropri- | 
ation for it was cut down nearly one-half, 

_ The State normal school at Albany graduated 

its first class from its new building last month; 
the class humbered 32. The Hon. James E. Mor- 

rison, State Supt., delivered an eloquent and schol- 

arly address; and President Waterbury conferred 

the diplomas in his usual impressive manner. | 
The institution suffers a severe loss in the retire-| 
ment of John B. Marsh, who has, for thirteen | 
years, we believe, had charge of the music depart- 
ment. Professor Marsh goes to Elmira. 

The result of the Tompkins prize examination 
in mathematics in Hamilton College has been an- 
nounced, Edward King receives first prize; Ward 
Goodenough, second ; and C, H. on, third. 
Professor Hoyt has accepted the chair of rhetoric 


,of monthly payment of salaries. They have been 


and entered upon his duties. 


PENNSYLVANIA.—The three daughters of the 
late Francis A. Drexel, of Philadelphia, have pur- 
chased a farm df 200 acres, known as ‘* Edding- 
ton,”’ near Bristol, Bucks Co., for $40,000, upon | 
which they intend to establish an Industrial Home 
and School for Boys. The institution will be 
directly in charge of the Christian Brothers, an 
order of the Roman Catholic church, and all costs 
and expehses are to be defrayed by the Misses 
Drexel. They inherited about four millions of 
dollars each from their father. The purpose of 
the school is not only to afford a home and school 
for orphan boys, but also to teach them the various 
mechanic trades and occupations, as well as farm- 
ing and gardening. The institution is founded 
similarly to Girard College, and is certainly a 
noble work of charity. 


State Editor, MARCUS M. Ross, Nashville, 

TENNESSEE.—The Messrs. Webb of Culleoka 
are making arrangements for the removal of their 
flourishing preparatory school to a more central 
location. This is one of the most thorough prep- 
aratory schools in the South, and its pupils stand 
head and shoulders above the graduates of many 
of our so-called colleges. 

Prof. Frank Goodman, principal of Goodman’s 
Business College, and author of the text-book used 
in the schools, is giving the public school teachers 
of Nashville a course of free lectures on book- 
keeping and kindred subjects, and how to teach 
them. We commend this as a plan by which spe- 
cialists can, with little loss of time to themselves, 
greatly benefit the public schools. 


State Editor, ViRGIL C. DIBBLE, Charleston. 

So, CAROLINA.—Williamston Female College, 
where, for several years, the ‘* one-study-at-a- 
time’’ plan has been pursued, is reported to have 
a larger attendance the present session than ever 
before. 

The percentage in the Charleston high school 
(Latin) of pupils fulfilling the conditions for pro- 
motion to the upper classes is steadily increasing. 
The constant requirements at the school are such 
as i“ compel the withdrawal of pupils who will not 
study. 


Urau.—Miss Fannie C, Smith is principal of 
the ‘‘ New West”? school at Hooper. Her for- 
mer friends at Plainfield, Mass., will be glad to 
know of her success. She with her assistant, Miss 
Julia M. Bliss, of Longmeadow, Mass., have done 
good work and have a well-graded school. 

Miss Carrie W. Hunt, of Lehi, has lately been 
ill from overwork. Shé has fully recovered at 
latest reports. 

Evanston, Wyoming, just over the Utah line, 
has now a new school-house, costing $22,000 
Pretty good for a new western town of 3,000 
people! 

State Editor, C. W. CABEEN, Baraboo. 

Wisconsin. — Prof. W. H. Rosenstengel, of 
the State University, lectured in Milwaukee re- 
cently on ‘‘ The Origin of the Germans.” 

D. G. Ormsby, of Pewaukee, has presented 


NEW ENGLAND, 
MAINE, 

— The high school at Parsonfield began its spring 
a. Feb. 18, under Morris Adams, A.M., prin- 
cipal. 

— Mr. Herman H. Lock received from his pu- 
pils, at close of his term’s school in Salmon Falls, 
an elegant set of Longfellow's works,—a pleasant 
proof of success. 

— Biddeford teachers vote unanimously in favor 


paid semi-occasionally. 

— Gray is now discussing the question of the 
** Pennell Institute.’’ ‘This is. a building built in 
1876 by Mr. Pennell, a wealthy citizen of that 
town for a free public school. ‘The building has 
never been occupied. Mr. Pennell also left to 
the town of Gray $30,000 as an endowment fund, 
ithe interest only to be used in support of the 
schoo!. The executor has not paid over his be- 
| quest to the town, but is understood to be ready to 
;do so when the town is ready to adwinister the 
trust properly. 

NEW HAMPSHIRE, 

— The Hillsboro’ Co. Teachers’ Institute closed 
athree days’ session at Milford on Friday last. 
Hon. J. W. Patterson, State Supt. of Public In- 
struction, had charge of the exercises, which were 
very interesting. here were 0 teachers present 
on Wednesday, 140 on ‘Thursday, and 160 on Fri- 
day, and, in addition, a large attendance of citizens 
each day. 

— Franklin Falls has just held a school fair, one 
of the most successful on record, and probably the 
first of the kind in the State. ‘Thanks to the zeal 
of Prin. W. A. Robinson and his able assistants, 
the various schools took the matter up vigorously, 
and over seven hundred pupils contributed articles. 
The five-year-old primarian, and the miss of the 
high school (with her big brother) were all repre- 
sented, and creditably, too. Such manual train- 
ing is taken up with zest, and finds favor with chil- 
dren and parents. It is unnecessary to say that 
the value of the public school system is never ques- 
tioned in Franklin Falls. 

VERMONT, 


— Principal Landon of Burlington and several 
teachers of the city visited Boston schools last week, 
taking advantage of the school recess during the 
Carnival. They express great satisfaction in the 
results of their visit, and pronounce the Boston 
schools superior to their high expectations. They 
were received with great courtesy by school officers 
and teachers, and learned many valuable lessons 
for their future work. 

MASSACHUSETTS, 


— Supt. E. P. Seaver has been unanimously re- 
elected Supt. of Schools of Boston, at a salary of 
$4,200. 

— Supt. Harrington lectured last week before 
the Woman’s Club, on ‘* Over-Pressure.’’ This 
club is doing good and effective work. 

— The will of the late John D. Philbrick has 
been presented at the probate office in Salem. The 
only public bequest is half the remainder of his 
estate, after various private bequests, to go to the 
town of Deerfield, N. H., one-fourth of the in- 
come to be given to school district No. 1, and the 
remainder to go for the benefit of the Philbrick- 
James Library of Deerfield. 

RHODE ISLAND, 

— A new school-house has just been dedicated 
in Pawtucket. The committee having the con- 
struction in charge were: Mr. W. B. Rhodes, 
Mr. C. Cole, and Mr. Wm. W. Aborn. At the 
dedication, addresses were made by Gen. T. J. 
Morgan, Supt. D. R. Adams, J. E. Risley, Esq., 
and Mr. Richard Greene. 

— Mr. Thurston, principal of the Barrington 
high school, is doing very excellent service. The 
school is held in the building occupied by the 
Barrington free library. 

CONNECTICUT. 

— Since the opening of schools for the winter 

term the central district teachers have been favored 


Lawrence University, Appleton, $23,000, to be 
held in trust for the institution. 


with two interesting and instructive discourses,— 


ae Feb. 8, when Prof. J. A. Butterfield spoke 


upon ** The Use and Abuse of the Young Voice 
in School Singing ’’; and the other on Feb. 17, 
when Prin. F. F. Barrows, of the Brown School, 
Hartford, gave a timely address upon ‘The Teacher 
Teaching.’? The former embodied the results of 
years of observation and experience in the field of 
voice-culture, while the latter amplified the perti- 
nent themes of school discipline, pevalties phys- 
ical and mental, over-pre:sure, and recreation vs. 
dissipation on the part of teachers. Both were ex- 
ceptionally profitable and helpful. 

— The 80th birthday of the Rev. Dr. Wm. 
Thompson, of the Hartford Theological Seminary, 
was celebrated by an informal reception at the 
seminary. Rev. Dr, A. C. Thompson announced 
that $10,000 had been raised as a birthday gift to 
the seminary, to be known as the **‘ Wm. Thomp- 
son Fellowship Fund,’’ to be used in aid of ad- 
vanced students in the seminary. The occasion 
was a very pleasant one, and was in the nature of 
a surprise to Dr. Wm. Thompson. 


YouneG men or boys in the country can 
go direct to H. B. Bryant’s Chicago Busi- 
ness College, and find no difficulty in mak- 
ing arrangements for taking the course, or 
for getting a boarding-place. When the 
course is completed they are “in the line 
of promotion,” and find much less difficulty 
in securing situations. 


Curcaao, Fes. 15, 

Mr. Orville Brewer: —I take pleasure 
in saying that I have reported a number of 
vacancies, and probable vacancies, to the 
Teachers’ Co-operative Association of Chi- 
cago (170 State Street), during the past 
two years, and where they have filled the 
vacancy they have always been prompt to 
pay the fee offered. Within the past year 
I have received forty dollars ($40.00) from 
them for such information. 

Minnie C Cuitps, 
3754 Johnston Place, Chicago. 


PREMIUM COLUMN. 


(Look for a new announcement each week.) 


Premium No. 6. 
METHODS! METHODS! 


School-Keeping: How to Do It. 


By Hiram Orcurt, LL.D. 


Get onE new subscriber for Tur Jour- 
NAL and this invaluable compendium will 
be sent you by return mail. 

[ We send the Wexster’s ConDENSED 
DictioNARY, Premium No. 5, for two 
subscriptions to Tur JouRNAL instead of 
three as announced. This Dictionary 
should be in the hands of every teacher. | 
Fiery Prizes IN THE COURSE OF A YEAR. 

The person obtaining the most, provid- 
ing the number exceeds 52, will receive a 
set of Lona¥reLLow’s ComMpLeTE WoRKs. 


Address at once, 
NEW ENGLAND PUB. CO., 
8 Somerset Street, Boston. 


i See Premiums Nos, 1, 2, 3, 4, and 5. 


AMERICAN SCIENCE SERIES, 
Briefer Course. 


CHEMISTRY. 


By Ira Remsen, Professor in the Yohns 
Hopkins Univ. 12m0. Pp. 387. $1.40. 


A book for beginners, and on the 
experimental plan, 
Examination price 70 cents. 


HENRY HOLT & CO., Publishers, 
NEW YORK. 


A History of Pedagogy. 


Brief enough to be readily mastered, and full enough 
to be interesting and fruitful. It is a translation of 
Gabriel Compayre’s charming Histoire de la Pedagogie, 
made by W. H. PAYNE, Professor of Science and Art 
of Teaching in the University of Michigan, who has 
added an introduction, notes, references, and a com- 
plete index. 

Kutroduction price, $1.60. 


Sample copies sent on recelpt of introduction price. 


D. GC. HEATH & CO., Publishers, 
3 Tremont Place, Boston. 
16 Astor Piace, New York. 
85 Metropolitan Block, Chicago. 


GILMAN'S MAP DRAWING. 


pZadically different from any heretofore published. 
pecially designed for progressive map study. Send 
Jou sre willing well spent, If 
be say the price was not t, if 


J. Ww. Cc. GILMAN & co., 


FUROPE, Summer Vacation Tours, 1886 


Seventh Year. Select and Limited, 
Parties leave in June. Pronounced “THE BEST”’ 
Superior Advantages. Cost Reduced, Asx for “ The 


Old World and European Guide,’’ 100 pages iliustrated. 
A, DE POTTER, 


(YROSBY’S BOTANICAL LANK. 


SIMPLE, SOLENTIFIC, 
Price in packages of fifty, 35 cts. postpaid. 


J. ALLEN CROSBY, 3 Chauncy St, Boston. 


100 


TEACHERS WANTED! 


Steady Work for the Spring and Summer Vacation. 
Vacation, Address at once, NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., Boston, Mass, 


Also, HOME 


THE INTERNATIONAL CYCLOPEDIA, — 


Recently issued in Fifteen Royal Octavo volumes, over 12,0(0 pages, Is confidently offered as the BEsT FoR Porv. 
LAR Use, Those thinking of buying or canvassing for a cyclopedia will do well to communicate with the 
publishers, or one of the general agents of this work, before arranging for any other. Why? Because it is the 
most useful and the most saleabie now before the public. Itissold by subscription only, and on easy terms 
when desired. 

Desiring change of ocenpation, or to Increase Income, should apply for an agency. 
TEACHER S They have generally proved the most successful salesmen, 


GENERAL AGENTS. 


MASON & FOWLER, 36 Bromfield St,, Boston, DAY, BEACH j& CO., 173 Randolph 8t., Chicago, 


MES T. BOLLES, 755 Broadway, New York Ci J. B. HOLLAND, Galesburg, Ill. 
GARFIELD.” DEWING & CO., 420 Bush St., San Francisco. 


Public 8 Cleveland, and Sixth and N. D. MODONALD & CO., 
Vine, Streets, Cincinnati. 8i Carondelet 8t., New Orleanr, 


DODD, MEAD & CO., Publishers, New York. 


READINGS | sevrimenr, araos, svoqvence, wit, RECITATIONS | 
100 Choice Selections, No. 255 


NOW READY. 
Each Number of this sefies contains one hundred of the Best New Things for Declamation, Recitations, Home 
Reading, and Social Entertainment, No duplicate pieces in the series. 
Price, per Namber, 30 cents, A complete set, (twenty-five numbers), $5.00. 
A Complete List of Contents sent free, 


Every School*boy who yard pleces ; every Member of a Lyceum who wants something new to recité; every 
family that wants a Libraty of Good Reading. at the smallest ible cost; everybody who enjovs wholesomé 
fun or solid enjoyment, should obtain these books. Ask your bookseller for them, or send pricé for sample to 


P. GARRETT & CO.,, Publishers, 708 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


The 8 er’s Garland, Vol. VI, (containing 100‘ Choice Selections,” Nos. 21, 22, 23, 24,) was issued February 
20, hese Uniform with preceding vols, 864 pages, $1.75 per vol. Price for set of six Yols., $6.00. 
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MODERN CLASSICS. ‘ 
Some Late Publications. £ 11 
School Library for $11.22. 
The Complete ler. - - - - alton Casse 
General pron. 50 THIRTY-THREE volumes neatly bound in cloth, averaging 310 pages. 
The Am. Male Choir. - - - - Tenney O Ditson & Co, Boston, 100; ,, cellent — Tae INDEPENDENT, New York. 
ool Ch , : . - - - De Graff C W Bardeen, Syracuse, N Y, 35 An unrivalled list of ex works. ese 
Primer ot | English History. - - - - Armstrong A C Armstron %e Son, N Y, 50] «© The prettiest and best little library ever published in this country, "—Dr. W. T. HARRIS, formerly Supt. of 
Adirondacks as - - - G@P Putnam's Sons, NY, Schools at St. Louis, Mo. 
t sen ve - - - : mon 
Handand Ring Green ~ 4 Sample copy will be sent to any address by the publishers on receipt of 40cents ; the money will be re- 
of Spium Addiction. - funded if the book is returned within one month, 
A Dangerous Marriage. - = Fothergill 5.8 Ogilvie & Co, XY, i 60| A pamphlet containing the Table of Contents of each volume will be sent free to any one applying for it. 
Her Own Way.  - - - - - Morehouse War & Drummond, N Y, 1 25 
What Does History - - - - C Scribner’s Sons, N Y, 
An A h t erra Madre- oe ur “ “ “ 
Discussion-on Climate and Gosmolony. Grok Appleton &, C0, 290 LONGFELLOW’S “THE COURTSHIP OF MILES STANDISH.” 
onventiona em - - - en . “ 
i 50| Arranged for school exhibitions and private theatricals, will enable any school to raise money enongh to pay 
> $0 | tor the School Library described above. Price, 15 cents. 
sth - - - - - “ “ “ 36 
ournai intime. - - - - mie “ “ “ 
HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., 4 Park St., Boston, Mass. 
hing with the y. e vis “ “ “ “ 
Transformed. - - - - - - : Foster T Y Crowell & Co, N Y, 1 25 
istry, - - Remsen H Holt & Co, N Y, 1 40 : ° 


PUBLISHER’S NOTES. 


Tue Finest MECHANISM.—A celebrated sur- 
geon once said that he never stood in the presence 


of a body in the dissecting-room without a feeling 
of awe and’reverence, and well may every one do to 
remember the wonderful excellency of the house 
he lives in. The butterfly is beautiful and attract- 
ive in its aerial flight, and its form is wonderfully 
adapted to its needs; but the human body is as 
much superior in its delicacy of construction and 
adaptation to the needs of the being living in it 
as man is superior to the moth in length of days. 
When this fine piece of mechanism gets out of 
ir, what is the best method to restore it to 
ective action again ? Why is it that the major- 
ity of people are not content to take Nature’s 
simple plan and follow it? Let us see what that 


is. 

When the life-blood has made the circuit of the 
arteries and veins,—before re-entering the heart, 
to be started on its circuit anew,— it spreads over 
the surface of the air-cells of the lungs,— a sur- 
face greater in area than the entire exterior cover- 
ing of the body. Here the air inhaled by the 
lungs meets it, changing its color to crimson, and 
imparting to it new vitality. Here kindly Nature 
has been ever a Healer and Repairer ; here modern 
science finds the proper place to help Nature in 
the most effective way. Taking the that the 
usual proportions of the mixture of the elements 
of the atmosphere are the proportions exactly 
adapted to the needs of the average man in health, 
and seeing that an extra effort is needed for the 
sick to repair the waste of vital force in the blood, 
a different proportion is made in a mixture of the 
atmospheric elements,—a lesser quantity of Nitro- 
-* t with a portion of Oxygen. 

is ‘‘Compound Oxygen”’ is used the 
blood enters the heart with increased vitality. 
That organ receives a portion of that vitality from 
the blood in its passage, and sends it forth with 
more force and less wear to itself; the blood 
teaves on its cireuit new deposits of vital force in 
every cell of tissue over which it passes, and re- 
turns to the lungs for a new supply. 

The “‘Compound Oxygen Treatment” which 
Drs. STARKEY & PALEN, No. 1529 Arch Street, 
Philadelphia, have been using for the last sixteen 
years, is a scientific adjustment of the elements of 
Ox and Nitrogen magnetised, and condensed 
and made portable it is sent all over the world. 

** Compound Oxygen—lIts Mode of Action and 
Results,’ is the title of a brochure of nearly two 
hundred pages, published by Drs. STARKEY & 
PALEN, which gives to inquirers full information 
as to this remarkable curative agent and a record 
of cures in a wide range of chronic cases—many of 


them after being abandoned to die by other physi- 
cians, The volume will be inalled free to any 
applicant. 


Tut Ammoniaphone, one of the greatest in 
vention of modern times, is advertised in another 
column ; and a full history,containing endorsements 
from famous men and women, will be sent free to 
those who send their address to E. V. VERMONT, 
226 Fifth Ave., Now York. Don’t fail to read 
the advertisement in another column, and learn 
something new and valuable. 


IMPORTANT. 


The improvements at the Grand Union Hotel 
are simply elegant, and the Hotel is always kept 
in perfect order. 

It is so convenient to all the depots that guests, 
arriving by the Grand Central Depot, have their 
baggage transferred to and from the Grand Union 
Hotel in five minutes, free of charge. 

Guests arriving by steam or eailroad, North, 


- South, East, or West, are conveyed to the Grand 


Union Hotel by the Elevated Railroad for five to 
fifteen cents, thereby saving $3.00 carriage hire. 
Travelers by West Shore Railroad, via Wee- 
hawken Ferry, foot of 42d street, take horse cars 
at ferry entrance, and reach this Hotel in ten min- 
utes, for 5 cents, and save $3.00 carriage hire. 
During the past year 110,000 people occupied 
the 613 rooms of the Grand Union Hotel at $1.00 
and upwards per day, including, of course, its ele- 
— of rooms for families on the European 


The Dining-rooms, Restaurant, Café, Lanch, 


and Wine-rooms were supplied with the best at 
moderate prices. 

Families lived better at the Grand Union Hotel, 
and for less money, than at any other first-class 
hotel in New York. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


— You must get into the habit, when reading 
a real book, of looking intensely at words, and as- 
suring yourself of their meaning, syllable by sylla- 
ble, letter by letter. 

SwaseEy’s BLACKBOARDS, — J. A. Swasey, 
No. 35 Pemberton square, Boston, Mass., manu- 
factures the best Blackboards in the world. They 

ive the most perfect satisfaction. Col. Parker 
used them for years, and speaks of them as 
follows : 

Col. Parker’ s Opinion.— ‘‘ In my experience, J. 
A. Swasey is the only man who knows how to 
make a blackboard.”’ F. W. PARKER. 


— It is an unjust way of compute to magnify a 
weak head for some Latin abilities, and to under- 
value a solid judgment because he knows not the 
genealogy of Hector. —Sir Thomas Browne. 


Scott’s EMULSION OF PuRE Cop LIVER OIL, 
WITH Excellent for Delicate, 
Wasting Children.—Dr. Charles C. Garrett. Cal- 
vert, Texas, says: ‘‘I have used your Emulsion 
for over a year, and have derived much benefit 
from it in the marasmus of children being toler- 
ated by the stomach when all other medicaments 
were rejected.’’ 


— You might read all the books in the largest 
library and remain an “‘illiterate,’’ uneducated 
person ; but if you read ten pages of a good book 
with real accuracy, you are forevermore, in some 
measure, an educated person. 

— I WAS A NON-BELIEVER in patent medi- 
cines, but having experienced marked relief from 
Nasal Catarrh and hoarseness by the use of Ely’s 
Cream Balm, I can recommend it to those suffer- 
ing from this loathsome complaint and to those af- 
flicted with hoarseness or stoppage of the throat so 
annoying to singers and clergymen.—Louts E. 
PHILLIPS, 1428 N. Y. Ave., N. W., Washington, 
D.C. Price 50 cents. 

— All men accustomed to investigation will con- 
firm me in saying that it is a great step when we 
are personally quite certain what we do not know. 


— Everybody needs a spring medicine. By us- 
ing Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, the blood is thoroughly 
cleansed and invigorated, the appetite stimulated, 
and the system prepared to resist the diseases pe- 
euliar to the sammer months. Ask for Ayer’s 
Sarsaparilla. Take no other. | 


— Fine Art is that in which the hand the head, 
and the heart of man go together. Recollect 
this triple group; it will help you to solve many 
difficult problems. 


ADVICE TO MoTHers. — Mrs. Winslow's 
Soothing Syrup should always be used when chil- 


allays all pain, relieves wind, regulates the 
and is the best known remedy for diarrhwa, 
isi or other causes, 


— In all things hout the world, the men 
who look for the crooked will see the crooked, the 
the men who look for the straight will see the 
straight. 


CONSUMPTION CURED. 

An old pp ician, retired from practice, having had 
placed in his hands by an East In missionary the for- 
mula of a simple vegetable remedy for the speedy and 
permanent cure Consumption, Bronchitis, Ca h, 
Asthma, and all Throat and ung ASostene. also a posi- 
tive and radical cure for Nervous Debility and all Nervous 
complaints, after having tested its wonderful curative 

wers in thousands of cases, has felt it his duty to make 
t known to his suffering fellows. Actuated by this mo- 
tive and a desire to relieve human suffering, I will send 
free of charge, to all who desire it, this recipe, in German 

glish, with full directions for preparing and 


French or 

using. Sent by mail, by addressing with s namin, 

this paper, we Noves, 149 Power's Block thochester, 
cow 


EMINENT EDUCATORS. 


For Home and School. 


Size 20x 24 inches, - 


. Price 50 cts. each. 


The set consists of a striking likeness of the late 


Horace Mann, 
George Peabody, 
Barnas Sears, 
Louis Agassiz, 


John Eaton, LL.D. 
Rev. A. D. Mayo, 
Col. F. W. Parker, 
W. T. Harris, LL.D. 


Supt, Johu B. Peasiee of Ciuciunati, says: 
“ the schoolrooms with the pictures of great men and women in literature, art, and science, and 


of distin 


statesmen, soldiers, and educators, should receive the prompt attention of all teachers.” 


PUBLISHED AND FURNISHED BY 


THE NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 


3 Somerset Street, Boston, Mass. 


Agents Wanted. 


We want 1000 more Book Agents to sell 
OUR NEW THE 


NAVAL HISTORY 


—OF THE— 


CIVIL WAR 


Covering the MARVELOUSGROWTH of our NAVY 
tillit almost SURPASSED that of EVERY OTHER 
NATION,anda VIVID DESCRIPTION of the DES- 
PERATE CONFLICTS in which it was engaged; the 
POWERFUL AID it rendered the ARMY; the IM- 
MENSE CAPTURES OF CONTRABAND MUNI- 
TIONS of WAR, Ete., Etc. 


BY ADMIRAL 


DAVID D. PORTER, 
U. S. NAVY. 


Tilustrated by Three hundred Battle Scenes, Por- 
traits, &c., from sketches by Rear Admiral WaLkg- 
Cart J. Beckxgs, and others. 


JUSTICE FOR OUR NAVY AT LAST. 


Such was the value of the Navy inthe great strug- 
gle that 


GENERAL CRANT 


Acknowledged the immense importance of its co- 
operation in the following memorable words: * with 
out the help ofthe Navy Icould nothave succeeded at 
Vicksburg with three times the number of men ; in 
Jact, without the Navy I could not have succeeded at 
all.” Itisthe firstand only “ Naval History,” and 
wae he Arm es ters 
book is e Navy. ves a complete account of 
the terriole work of the 


CONFEDERATE CRUISERS. 


Of Famous Naval Engagemente, as those at PORT 
ROYAL, of FORT FISHER, of MOBILE BAY, CAP- 
TURE of NtW ORLEANS, and ofthe Struggles of 
the MONITOR” MERRIMAC” of the Removy- 
al of Torpedoes and other Obstructions,from Har- 
bors and Rivers; of the work and strikingevents of 
the Vast Blockading Squadrons; ofthe Dashing, Ro- 
mantic and Perilous Lifeof the Blockade Runners;of 
the Stupendous Events connected with the buildin 
and service of the Gunboats on the Great Western Ri- 
vers,embracing the Capture of Forts Henry and Don- 
elson, and Battle of Shiloh, The Fall of “Memphis; 
and thelong Heroic investment and defense of 
Vicksburg, and its final fall;Scenes of Individual He- 
roic Daring and Achievements. It tells of the Or- 
ganization of the Navy Department—Remarkable 
activity of the Secessionists — Destruction of the 
Norfolk Navy Yard—Difficulties of the Navy De- 
portent in the Early Part of the War—Fort Sum- 
er Expedition—Miscellaneous Captures.—-Prizes ad- 
fromthe Commencement ofthe Rebellion 
0 November 1, 1865, with Vessels, entitled to dis- 
tribution of proceeds. Statement of Prizes adju- 
Cicated to November 1, 1865. List of Ships and Officers 
of Squadron, 1861-65. veng account of every act of 
wantone agentin every township. TAR and 
EXCLUSIVE TERRI TORY willbe oieen to allour 
agente, Write for special terms aud secure territory 
Address immediate! 
. A. WINTER & HATCH, Hartford, Ct. 


Intelligent Seliciters wanted to introduce 


MARSHALL'S MAGNIFICENT 


NE-ENGRAVE 


PORTRAIT OF GEN. GRANT. 


Just completed. perfect triumph of art. Pro- 
nounced Dr. Newman, Henry Ward Beécher, John 
Sartain . H. Stuart, Dr. Tiffany, Wm. M. rts, 
J.G. Whittier, and hosts of others, to be infinitely 
the best. It is the fimestand largest line-engraved 
t ever published. Demand is immense. 
alue of Plate, $35,000. Address HUB SARD 
BROS., Pub’s, Philadelphia, Pa, 


Beanded by Mathew Carey, 1785. Centennial, January 25th, 1885. 


BAIRD’S BOOKS 


FOR 


PRACTICAL MEN 


Our new and enlarged ge of Practical and 
Scientific Books, 96 pages 8vo. Catalogue of Books 
on Steam and the Steam Engine, Mechanics,Machinery, 
and Dynamical Engineering, and a Catalogue of Boo 

on Civil Engiveezing, Bridge-Building, Strength of Ma- 
terial, Railroad Construction, etc. A ogae of a 
Miscellaneous Collection of Practical and Scientific 
Books, a list of Books on Electro-Metalliurgy, etc. A 
emcees of Books relating to Electrical Science, List 
of ing Books on Metal Mining, Metallurgy, Miner- 
alogy, Assaying, Chemical Analysis,etc. Listof Books 
on Breing alico Printing, Weaving, Cotton and Wool- 
en Manufacture; and two Catalogues of Books and 
Pamphlets on Social Science, Political Economy, Pro- 
tection, Free Trade, and the Tariff, ete ; and other Cat- 
alogues and Circulars, the whole covering every branch 
of Science applied to the arts, sent free and free of post- 
on Sane one in any part of the world who will furnish 

ress. 


HENRY CAREY BAIRD & CO., 
Industrial Publishers, Bo»ksellers, and Im 
810 WALNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


A NEW BOTANY. 


Object Lessons on Plants, 


FOR ELEMENTARY CLASSES. 
By Marcarer W. Lewis. - - Price, $1.00. 


This book is poctuasty illustrated, and contains full 
directions and explanations for teachers, with methods 
for teaching and recitation, and is in every way helpful 
to the teacher and inspiring to the pupil. 


A specimen for examination with view to in- 
troduction, will be. mailed for 60 cents, 


Address the Publishers, 
A. LOVELL & CO., 


557d 16 Astor Place, New Work. 


School Room Wall Maps 


BOSTON SCHOOL SUPPLY C@.,, 
“16 15 Bromfield St., Boesten: 


AGENTS WANTED. ployment 
The N. 8 F. CO, ** 
A PRIZE. costs Box of 


a which will help all, of either sex, 
to more money right awa ything else in this 


an 
a t the workers absolu 
free. & Go., Augusta, 


| 
| 
| 
| | 
| 
{ 
| | 
| 
| 
| 
erer at once; it uces natural iet 
relieving the child from pain, and the little cherub WES 
awakes as bright as abutton.’’ It is very pleas- 
ant to taste. It sooths the child, softens the gums | | MEAS | 
| | 
| 
| 
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' voice culture, catarrh, and all affections 
ike throat, chest and lungs. It has no equal 
in developing, strengthening wand curative 


propertios: nauseous medicine to be taken into the 
stomach like the numerous extensively advertised 
cure-alls which fill the columns of the newspapers. On 
the contrary it is a Mechanical instrument charged 
+h chemicals, and cures entirely by inhalation. It is 
lasts a lifetime and can be used by the 
entire family. Its chief virtues may be summed 
up as follows: Cleanliness, Economy, Convenience 
Freedom from Injurious Effects on the Stomach, an 

Perfect Satisfaction in Prompt and Permanent Resulta. 
Ministers of the Gospel, Lawyers, Vocalists, Act- 
ra, Lecturers, School Teachers and others who con- 
ly use the voice, find this Wonderful Instrument 
indispensable and worth a dozen times its cost. The 
AMMONIAPHONE has met with an electrical suc- 
cess in Great Britain and Europe, latest reports of sales 
exceeding 1000 per week, and is enthusiastically en- 
dorsed by such famous and renowned peresnagte as 
Patti, Maria Roze-Mapleson, Rev. Hay M. H. Aitken, 
Rev. H. R. Haweis, and in this country by Prof. Vica- 
rino, N. ¥_ Conservatory of Music, Marshall P. Wilder, 
Rev. H. W. Thomas, of Chicago, R. Reisig, M. D., and 
w. F. Holeomb, M. D. of New York, the great actor 
Henry E. Dixey, and numerous others of more or less 
fame. Avoid quack nostrums and save your stomach 
and general health by using this scientific and com- 
mon-sense instrument. The results will be MONTA. 
and satisfaction, A full History of the AMMONIA. 
PHONE will be rg" — on request to those who 

dress 


jon thi 
VERMONT. 226 Fifth Avenue, N. Y- 


A LIBRARY FREE! 


By taking an Agency fer 


The New England Publishing Co., 


3 SOMERSET ST., BOSTON. 


No need of leaving present situation. Evenings and 
Saturdays will suffice. 


withe 
cheap because it 


stant 


Write for information, 


THE NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 
636 8 Somerset Street, Boston. 


CATARRH 


ELY’sS 


CREAM BALM 


when applied into the 
nostrils, will be absorbed. 
effectua'ly cleansing the 
head of caterrhal virus, 
causing healthy secre- 
tious, It allays inflam- 
mation protects the mem- 
brane of the nasa! pas- 
sages from additional 
colds, comp/etely heals the 
sores,— restores the sense 
of taste and smell. 


NOT A LIQU'D OR SNUFF. 
A Quick Relief 


A particle is applied juto each nostril, and is 
able to use. ce 50c, 


mail or at druggists 
for circular. 
ELY BROTHERS, Druggists, Owego, N. Y. 


DIRECTORY. 


COLLEGES. 


OSTON UNIVERSITY. Seven Coll and 
Schools. Open to both sexes, Address the Registrar. 


OF MEDICINE, BOSTON UNIVER- 
SiTY. Entrance exawinations. 3 and 4 years’ 
courses. Address I. T. TALBOT, M.D., Dean, Boston. 


agree. 
Bend 


PROFESSIONAL. 


HANDLER SCIENTIFIC DEPARTMENT 
Dartmouth Hanover, N. H. Address th: 
ident, or Prof. E. k. RUGGLES. 844 ss 


488. INSTITUTE OF TECHNULOG Y, Bostor 

Courses in Civil, Mechanical, Mining, and Elec 

Eng., Architecture, Chemistry at. History 
A. WALEKRR, Preat. UNRO® Reo’y, 


¥. Jas P. 


INSTITUTIONS FOR LADIES. 


ANNETT INSTITUTE. For Young Ladies. 
For Catalogue apply to Rev. Guo, GANNETT, A.M. 
cipal, 69 Chester Square, Boston, Mass. 201 


oy SEMINARY for Young Women, Auburn- 
dale, Mass. A home school of excellent advantages. 
Address 0. BRAGDON, Principal. 46 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


ASS. STATE NORMAL ART SCHOCL, estab 
lished for the advancement of art edu on anc 

of teachers in all branches of industrial draw 

ing. or circular and further particulars apply at the 
ool, 1679 Washington 8t. 
381 G. H. BARTLETT, mcipas. 


ASSACHUSETTS STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
AT Woromster. For Both Sexes, 
458 


H. Russxxt, Principal. 
TATE NORMAL 
at term — entrance examinatiox 
esday, Feb. 1886. circulars, “ 
dress Miss ELLEN Hyps, 
TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
For Both Sexes. BRIDGEWATER, Mass. 
catalogues, address the Prin. G. Borpun, A.M, 
TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, Mass. 
For Ladies oniy. 
Catalogues, address the Prin., D. B. HAGAR, Ph.D. 
TATE NORMAL SCHOOL. WESTFIELD, Mass. 
For Both Bewes. 
or catalogues, address J. G. BOOTT. 183 
STATE NORMAL SCACO. 
Pro 
and Ac- 
J. MorGan, Prin. 


PREPARATORY. 


vanced Course for 


for Circular or information, T. 


NGLISH AND CLASSICAL SCHOOL, Providence, 
R.I. Common branches. English and Scientific and 
Address Gorr, Rios, & 


HAY-FEVER Positive Cure. 


NEWS AND NOTES. 


— Wellesley College has received $100,000 for 
an art school. 


— The Legislature of Connecticut has appropri- 
out $10,000 to build a monument to General Isaac 
utnam., 


_—— The Harvard students are considering the ad- 
visability of asking for the establishment of a course 
in contemporaneous history. 


— The new annual catalogue of Cornell shows 
a total of 637 students in the university, nearly 100 
more than ever before. 


— During the last fifteen months $33,356 have 
been expended on the thirty-one colored schools 
= oF South, by the trustees of the John F. Slater 

und, 


_ —A Pittsburg Dispatch correspondent, indulging 
in reminiscences, says: The first woman who ever 
made a speech at a teachers’ convention was Susan 
B. Anthony. 


— It has been decided by the Connecticut Su- 
preme Court that Yale students who attend the 
college from other towns in or out of the State 
cannot vote in New Haven. 


— Hon. Warren Easton, State Superintendent 
of Louisiana, writes an earnest appeal to the sen- 
ators and members of Congress of Louisiana in 
behalf of the Blair Educational Bill. 


— The annual meeting of the Kansas Assocai- 
tion of Williams College Alumni will be held at 
Topeka during the session of the National Educa- 
tional Association, July 13 to 16. 


— The 23d annual report of the trustees of the 
Massachusetts Agricultural College states that ‘‘ in 
the history of the college, the year that has closed 
must be regarded as a year of progress.’’ 


— The Hampton Institute, at Hampton, Va., 
has a total attendance this year of 967. Of this 
number 140 are Indians, averaging 17 years of 
age, of whom a little less than one-half are girls. 


— The Harvard Crimson repels the charge so 
often made, of irreligion at Harvard, by making 
the statement that ‘* more Harvard uates to- 
day fill our prominent pulpits than the graduates 
of any two colleges in the land.”’ 


— The University of Texas, at Austin, is the 
largest endowed institution in the South. The 
endowment consists of over $600,000, invested in 
interest-paying bonds, and 2,030,000 acres of land 
which is held by the State at a minimum price of 
$2.00 per acre. The salary of its professors is 
$4,000 a year. 


— Twelve students of Princeton College, for- 
merly students of Phillips-Exeter Academy, and 
still retaining an affection for their first love, have 
offered a gold medal to be given for the best dec- 
lamation, the speaking open to representatives of 
the literary societies of the academy The contest 
will take place the last week in May. 


— The pronunciation Latin, as now taught at 
Harvard, would sound like a burlesque to those 
who learned it twenty or thirty years ago. Vent, 
vidi, vict is pronounced wanee, wedee, weeke. This 
revolution is due to Prof. George M. Lane, who 
thinks he finds authority for it in a careful study 
of Quintilian.— Boston 


— On the Ist of March forty of the seventy-five 
Sioux and Modoe Indian children, who for two or 
three years have been receiving education at the 
Normal Labor Institute, near Wabash, Ind., were 
returned to Indian Territory, where the boys will 
be given tracts of land, and the girls be installed 
as instructors in the Indian schools. 


— All the universities of Scotland are recognized 
by the State, and receive a yearly grant in propor- 
tion to the number of professors, etc. Some of 
the professional chairs are in the gift of the 
**Crown,’’ so that usually, though not always, 
the candidate sharing the political opinion of the 
government in power secures the appointment. 


— The King of the Belgians has offered an an- 
nual prize of 25,000 franes for the purpose of en- 
couraging works on the mind, open to the compe- 
tition of persons, in all parts of the world. Al- 
though a —_ small potentate, this Bel- 
gian king seems to be doing more good in the way 
of advancing geographical and other science and 
the arts than all the rest of the European kings 
and princes combined. 

— The ‘‘ Circular of Information of the Bureau 
of Education, No. 3, 1885,’’ contains a review of 
the reports of the British Royal Commissioners on 
Technical Instruction, with notes by the late Chas. 
O. Thompson, Ph. D., President of the Rose Pol- 
ytechnic Institute, Terre Haute, Indiana. This 
discussion is of especial value at this time, when 
the subject of manual labor schools is under so gen- 
eral consideration. 


Our New School Aids are the bestan 
Teachers ! cheapest system for conducting schools 
in good, quiet order. Hach set contains 212 large, elegant 
chromo excelsior.merit and credit cards; price per set, $1; 
half set 50 cts. 600 new designs prize, reward and gift 
medals, diplomas, school — reward, excelsior, merit, 
credit, birthday, friendsh Christmas, soriptare, fine 

cards, Large samples fo pos 

64 FINE ART CO., WARREN, Pa. 


— The mere learning of languages is like ex- 
pending one’s money in the purchase of fine purses, 
or learning the Paternoster in every tongue but 
never praying with it. —Richter. 
CATARRHE and BRONCHITIS CURED. 

A clergyman, after years of suffering from that loath- 
some disease, Catarrh , and ey trying every known 
remedy, at last found a prescription which completely 
cured and saved him from death. Any eoff»rer from 
this dreadful diseasé sending a self-addressed stam 


envelope to Dr. J. Flynn & 
York, wil) receive 


., 117 East 15th 8t., New 
the receipt free of charg3. 


Teachers’ Agencies, | Teachers’ Agencies, 


Brockway 


department of work. Correspondence 


Mrs. L. F. BROCKWAY, Manager, 
"Teachers’ Agency, 


TIMES BUILDING, CHICAGO, 
SUPPLIES SCHOOLS, COLLEGES, and FAMILIES with Teachers for every 


solicited with experienced Teachers ca- 


pable of filling responsible positions at good salaries. 


NO FEE FOR REGISTRATION. 


Teachers are char only for what they get. They 
will see that our object is to fill vacancies. Form for 
stamp. EMPLOYERS served without charge. Free 
Registration gives us the largest supply of Good 
Teachers in America, and leaves no motive for repre- 
senting any but those who are suitable. 

R. E. AVERY, 
American School Barean 
2 West 14th Bt., N. ¥. 


H. HESSE’S 
36 West Bist Street, New Work City, 


Supplies competent Teachers, Tutors, Lecturers, Gov. 
ernesses, Singers, etc., resident and visiting, 
AMERICAN AND FOREIGN, 


in every department of Art and Learning. Parents 
and Guardians advised in the choice of best schools. 
References by favor to the families of Hon. Hamilton 
Fish, ex-Secy. Evarts, Cyrus W. Field. 


The Eastern Educational Bureau, 


An extensive acquaintance in New England educa 
tional circles warrants the assertion that we can help 
good teachers of any grade in securing positions,—not 
in some distant State, but herein New England. We 


invite such to registér in our Bureau, and Superin- 
tendents and Committees to call and convince them. 
selves that we can provide them with desirable teach- 
ers, Address 


M. T. ROGERS, Manager, 
514tf 36 Bromfield Room 4, Boston, Mass, 


Elo 
wo" [Both Sexes} 


Teachers’ Bureau 


Supplies Professors, Teachers, Governesses, Musicians, 
etc ,to Colleges, Schools, Families, and Churches, 
Also Book keepers, Stenograpters, Copyists, to Bual- 
ness Firms. Mrs. A. D. CULVER, 
329 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. City. 


No Commission Charged 


ON THE SALARY BY THE 


Teachers’ Co-Operative Association of New England, 


75 Hawley Street, Beston, Mass. 
SCHOOL OFFICERS wishin pet Teachers are in- 
vited to call, or write for candi 


TEACHERS wish engagements for the winter 
should obtain our circu at once. 
AMERICAN 


RELIABLE TEACHERS, 


Promptly provided for Families, Schools, Colleges. 
Skilled Teachers supplied with Positions. 
Circulars of Good Schools Free to Parents. 
School Property rented and sold. 
School and Kindergarten Material, etc. 
E. MIRIAM COYRIERE, 
31 KE. 17th St, bet, Broadway and 4th Ave., N. Y. City. 


THE NEW ENGLAND 
Bureau of Education 


BUPPLIES 
Teachers with desirable positions. 
Colleges with Presidents, Professors, 
and tors 
Academies, Seminaries, and Public 
and Private Schools of Every Grade, 
with Competent Principals, Teachers, 
and Superintendents. 
Boarding and Pamily Schools with 
Matrons and Housekeepers. 

of the best 


Gives Parents Information 
Rents and Sells School Property. 


2, 


3. 


4. 
5. 
6. 


Schools. 


We invite well qualified teachers,—we desire no 
others,— to register with us. There is constant de- 
mand for a new supply for every grade of school from 
the kindergarten to the college. Teachers who desire 
positions or preferment should lose no time to avail 
themselves of the special advantages offered by the N. 
E. Bureau of Education. 

This Bureau is under the management of a profes- 
sional educator who has spent forty years in the school- 
room, and has devoted —— — to the school 
and teachers’ necessary q cations. 

It is never too late to register, for there is no week 
of the year when teachers are not called for at this 


“Re charges to School Officers for services rendered 


48) by this Bureau. 


Circulars and Forms of Applicationsent Free. 


N. B.—XOW I8 THE TINE TO REGISTER FOR THE 
SPRING AND FALL CAMPAIGNS. APPLICATIONS ARE 
ALREADY COMING IN TO FILL VACANCIGS THEN TO 
OCCUR. Address 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 

3 Somerset St, Boston, Mass. 


HARVARD CLASS OF ’86. 


Wanted next Autumn, in a Classical lnstitute in 
reaser lvapia, one of your class, to teach Latin, Greek, 
and Mathematics. Salsry not large, but experience 


not required, ORCUTT, Manager, 


N. E. Bureau of Education, 
685 3 Somerset Street, 


EST TEACHERS, 
promptly provided for Families, Schools, Colleges, 
Skilled Teachers supplied with Positions. 
Circulars of Good Schools free to Parents. 
School Property rented and sold. 
School and Kindergarten Material, eto. 


J. W. SCHERMERHORN & CO., 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 
Teachers’ Agency 


Introduces to coll 


» schools, and families euperic® 
Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Govern: 
eases for department of instruction; recommends 
good schools mts. Call on or address 
240 mm (1) 93 Union Square, New York. 


THE BOSTON TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


Succzssrut Teacuers seeking better 
positions, and Superintendents and com- 
mittees wanting good Teachers, are in- 
vited to apply to Evererr O. Fisx, 
Manager, 13 Tremont Place, Boston. 


Inter-State Teachers’ Agency, 


SAN FRANCISOO, CAL. 

Offers unsurpassed opportunites to those desiring 
sitions as Teachers. ur wain effice located ia the 
leading Metropoiis of the West, with numerous Branch 
Offices in the East, all promise ernest representation 
atonly one Reyistration see. 

ky Correspondence wanted with suitable persons 
for management of our Eastern Branches. 

Refer by permission to Dr. C. K. Adams, Prest. Cor- 
nell Univ.; Dr. M. L Door, Prof. Mich. Univ. 


APRIL 9-86 


We mail to 30,000 Schools, Superintendents, and Committees, to 
aid them in selection of Teachers for the ensuing year, our an- 
nual SCHOOL BULLETIN; which will contain numbered list 
of Teachers (no names printed), with qualifications in detail, 
salary desired, ete., of each applicant. Successful Teachers de- 
siring a change or better positions, can have the benefits of this 
work by filling out our blank before above date. Send name on 
postal. Our Speela! Offer brings the real cost of registration to 
about 75 cts. School properties sold. The BRIDGE TEACHERS’ 
AGENCY, 110 Tremont 8t., Boston, Mass. P.O. box 1968. 


THE UNION TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


IS NOT AN EXPERIMENT, 

It hes been In successfal operation six years. Hun- 
dreds ot teachers who have obtained positions through 
its influence, vouch for its efficiency. 

Vacancies are constantly occurring Register now. 

School Officers supplied with teachers without charge. 

A 7) stor Place, 

W.D } Managers, “New Youn. 


PUBLIC OPINION. 


Hrgam OrncorTt, LL.D. : 


Dear Sir: —The first of January, I wrote to eight 
different “chool Agencies for Circulars and Appiica- 
tion Forms. Among the number received, was that of 
the N. E. Bureau, and [ can truthfally say, yours is 
the most satisfactory of them all. The others charge 
either an enormous commission or registration fee. 
| Another important point in your favor is the facility 
you havefor advertising in that most vainable paper, 
the JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. I inclose | applica- 
tion and fee, 8. P. 

L » Feb. 1, 1886. 


STILL THEY COME, 
AND THE BEASON WHY. 


“I register with your bureau. I find you furnish 
the best positions.” 
8. W. T., Feb. 1, 1886. 


*¢ Your agency has been mentioned tome as one of 
the best an 


most reliable. I enclose stamp 
to register. W. D. 
P.——Ind., 1886, 


WANTED, 


Next Antumn, in a first-class Normal School, in the 
West, a Lady Drawing Teacher, who can also do strong 
work in Common English Branches A graduate from 
the Bridgewater Normal School preferred. 

Avoly HIRAM ORCUTT, M 

anager 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset St., Boston. 


— 


— 


SALE. 


THE PROCEEDINGS 
OF TAB 


FIFTH ANNUAL MEETING 
OF THE 


NATIONAL COUNCIL OF EDUCATION, 
HELD AT 


SARATOGA, JULY, 1885. 
WITH THE 
OFFICERS, MEMBERS, AND COMMITTEES 
FOR THE YEAR 1885-6. 


120 PAGES, OCTAVO, IN PAPER COVERS. 
PRIOB, 50 CENTS. 


Address 
NEW ENGLAND PUB. CO. 


8 Somerset Street, Boston, Mass, 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| | 
| | | 
| 
| 
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JOURNAL OF 


EDUCATION. 


Vol. XXIII.—No. 9. 


Appleton’s Science Text-Books. 


FOLLOWING NOW READY: 
By Professor T. W. Clarke. Introductory price, $1.20. 


THE ELEMENTS OF CHEMISTRY. 


THE ESSENTIALS OF ANATOMY, PHYSIOLOGY, AND HYGIENE. 


Tracy, M.D. Introductory price, $1.00. 


A COMPEND OF GEOLOGY. By Joseph Le Conte. Introductory price, $1.20. 
By OC. F. Holder, and J. B. Holder, M. D. 
DESCRIPTIVE BOTANY. By Eliza A. Youmans. Introductory price, $1.20. 
APPLIED GEOLOGY. By Samuel G. Williams. Introductory price, $1.20. 


ELEMENTABY Z00LOGi., 


By Roger 8. 


Introductory price, $1.20. 


Copies for examination mailed, postpaid, on receipt of price. Send for circulars, etc. 


D, APPLETON & C0., Poblishers, NewYork, Boston, Chicago, Atlanta, San Francisco, 


Barnes’ Brief-History Series, 


ited States, .........-...(Bample $1.00 
(Sample Copy), 


ed 
ncient Peoples,.... .....--(Rample Copy d 
Medieval and Mederu 
For the Household and Reference: 
tes. (me ume, 

Engravings and 12 Bteol ‘Pintes. Special Price to 


JUST PUBLISHFD. 


fully graded for intermediate , 
illustrations. 9maps. i6mo. Cloth. Price, 60 cents. 


Any of the above mailed, postage paid, for examina- 
tion, on receipt of price. 
*, For Catalogue of over 300 School Publications 


‘A. 8. BARNES & CO., Publishers 
lil & 113 William St., NEW YORK. 


H. B. CARRINGTON, Agent, 22 Bromfield St., Boston. 


BOSTON FOREIGN BOOKSTORE, 


—— AGENCY FOR —— 
HENRY HOLT & ©O.’8, STEIGER’S, LOCK 
WOOD'S, DR. SAUVEUR’S, HACHETTE & CO’S 
TAUCHNITZ’S Lerpsio PUBLICATIONS. 
Stock of IMPORTED AND AMERICAN 
EDITIONS OF BOOKS in Foreign Languages. 


Subscription Agency for Foreign Periodicals. 
CABL SCHOENHOF, 
= 


144 Trement S., Besten. 
MARVELOUS PRICES!.; 
BOOKS rc MILLION 


Complete Novels and Other Werks, by Famous Au- 

thors, Almest Given Away. 
The following books are published in neat pamphlet form, many 
of them handeomely, ted. and all are printed from 
good type upon go per. hey treat of a great variety 
of su aud we one can examine the list without 
finding thereia many that he or she would like to possess. In 
eloth-bowed form these books would cost $1.00 each. Each 
book i+ complete in itself. 

1. The Widow Bedott Papers. This is the book over 
which your grandmothers laughed till they cried, and it is just 
as funoy to-day as it ever was. 

2. Fane ork for Home Adornment, an entirely new 
work upon this subject, containiu g easy instructions 
for making fancy baskets, wall pockets, brackets, needle work, 
embroidery, ete., ete., profusely and elegantly illustrated. 

3. Grimm's Fairy Stories for the You The finest 
collection of fairy stories ever pub lished. The will be 
delighted with them. 

. The Lady of the Lake. By Sir Walter Scott. “The 
Lady of the Lake” is a romance in verse, and of all the works of 
Scott none is more beautiful than this. 

5. Manual of Etiquette for Ladies and Gentlemen, a evide 
to politeness and good breeding, giying the rules of modern eti- 
quette for all occasions. 

The Standard Letter Writer for Ladies and Gentle- 
men, & complete guide to corres pon dence, giving plain directions 
for the composition of letters ef every , With innumerable 
forms and examples. 

1. Winter Event eationa, © large collection of 
Acting Charades, Tabieaux, Games, Puzzies, etc., for social gath- 
erings, private theatricals, and evenings at home; illustrated. 

8. Dialogues, Recitations and Readings, 4 large and 
choice collection for schoo! exhibitions and public and private en- 


tertainments. 
ec and Chemical Experimenta, « book 
magic 


9%. Parlor 
which tells how to perform hundreds of amusing trieks in 
aad instructiveexperiments with simple agents. 

10. The Home Cook Book and Family Physician, 
containing hundreds of excellent cooking recipes and hints to 
housekeepers, also telling how to cure all common ailments by 
simple home remedies. 

ll. Manners and Customs in Far Away Lands, 4 very 
interesting and instractive book of travels, describing the pecu- 
liar life, habits, manners and customs of the people of foreign 
countries, illustrated. 

12. Sixteen Complete Stories by Popular Authors, em- 
bracing love, humorous and detective stories, stories of society 
life, of adventure, of railway life, etc., all very interesting. 

18. The Badget of Wit, Humor and Fun, « !arge col- 
lection of the funny stories, sketches, anecdotes, poems and jokes 
that have been written for some years; i!lustrated. 

14. Useful Knowledge for the Million, 1 handy book 
of useful information for all, upou many and various subjects; 


illustrated. 

15. Called Back. A Novel.- By Hugh Conway, author of 
Dark Days,”’ oc. 

16. At the World’s Mercy. A Novel. By Florence War- 
den, author of ** The House on the Marsh,” etc. 
\ W. Mitdred Trevanion. A Novel. By “The Duchess,” 
author of Mol!y Bawn,"’ etc. 

18. Dark Days. A Novel. By Hugh Conway, author of 
et. 

19. e stery of the Holly Tree. A Novel. B, 
the Author of Dora Thorne.” 

20. Shadows on the Snow. A Novel. By B. L. Farjeon, 
author of Bread -and-Cheese-and-Kisses,”’ etc. 

21. The Gray Woman, A Novel. By Mrs. Gaskell, author 
of “Mary Barton,” etc. 

2. The Frozen D A Novel. By Wilkie Collins, au- 
thor of ‘‘ The Woman in White,’’ ete. 

2%. Red Court Farm. A Novel. By Mrs. Henry Wood, 
author of ‘Kast Lynne," etc. 

24. In Oupid’s Net. A Novel. By the author of ‘Dora 


ne. 
%. Back te the Old Home. A Novel. By Mary Cecil 
Hay, author “ Hidden Perils,’’ etc. 
John Bowerbank’s Wife. A Novel. By Miss Mu- 
lock, author of “‘John Halifax, Gentleman,’ etc. 
27. —' | Gwendoline’s Dream. A Novel, By the author 


of Dora Thorne.’’ etc. 
2%. Jasper Dane’s Secret. A Novel. By Miss M. E. Brad- 
don, anthor of “ Aurora F ** ete. 


d, 
29. Leoline. A Novel. By Mary Cecil Hay, author of ‘‘Bren- 
da Yorke, ete. 
30. Gabriel’s Marriage. A Novel. By Wilkie Collins,au- 
thor of“ No Name,” etc. 
51. David Munt. A Novel. By Mrs. Ann 8. Stephens, au- 
thor of * Fashion aod Famine,” elc. 
32. Reg the Whirlwind. A Novel. By Mary Cecil 
aa, author of *‘ Olid Middleton's Money,” ete. 
. Dudley Carleon. A Novel. By Miss M. E. Braddon, 
suthor of “Lady Audiey’s Secret,’ etc. 
4. Essien; or the My of the Headlands, A Novel By 
Etta W. Pierce. author of “ Birth Mark,” ete. 
%. A Golden Dawn. A Novel. By the author of “ Dora 


Thorne,” etc. 

%6. Valerie’s Fate. A Novel. By Mrs. Alexander, author 
of “The Wooing O't,” ete. 

37. Sister Rose. Novel. By Wilkie Collins, author of ‘The 
‘Woman in White,” etc. 
— Anne. A Novel. By Mrs. Henry Wood, author of “ East 

yane. 

%. The Laurel Bush. A Novel. By Miss Mulock, author 

. Ames Barten. A Novel. George Elict, author of 
* Adam Bede,” **The Mill on the Flows,” ete. 
OUR UNEQUALED OFFER! 

We well send any four of these books and our catalogue, it con- 
Sins prices of all leading papers and books for 12 ete. in stampa 
Any 8 books 20 eta, the whole 40 for $1.00, Send P. O- Note, 
Aeaistored Lecter, or Money Order, and address at once () 


‘FRANKLIN News co 
Ne. 7237 Wilbert Street, Phiia., (Pa. 


ples “ 1.00 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 
New York, 


Rolfe’s Shakespeare. 


NOW COMPLETE IN TWO FORMS: 

{. SCHOOL EDITION, in forty volumes, sold 
singly or in sets; each 56 cents in » 40 cents ip 
paper covers. 

if, THE FRIENDLY EDITION, in twenty 
volumes, elegant library style, sold only in sets; 
cloth, gilt tops, $30.00; half-calf, $60.00. 


For new il strated circular, address 
A. ©, STOCKIN, Agt. for New Eng., 
493 7 Park Street, Boston, Mass 


CYCLOPADIAS. 


Of the 3 great encyclopedias, Johnson’s alone has 
jast been thoroughly revised and brought down to 
date, atan expense of over $60,000. It is complete 
in 8 royal octavo vols (over 800 pages each); it has 30 
Depts., and 40 Editors (America’s greatest scholars) 
are responsible for the accuracy of the same ; it con- 
tains more subjects, is later than Appletons’, and costs 
less than half as much ; it is far more satisfactory, in 
every respect, than the Britannica. Teachers can earn 
$75 a week. For terms and outfit, 


Address E. B. FAIRCHILD, 
79 Milk St., Boston. 


Or A. J. JOHNSON & CO,, 
11 Great Jones 8t., New York, 


THE NEW BOTANY. 


Kellerman’s Elements of Botany. Embrac- 
ing Organography, Histology, Vegetable 
Systematic Botany, and EOONOMIO BOTANY. By 
A. Kellerman, PhD. 12mo. $1 25 

Kellerman: Illustrated Plant Analysis, A 
classified list of the Wild Flowers of the U.8., with 
Keys and Index. By W. A Kelierman, Ph.D. 12mo. 
$1. Send for and terms for introduction. 

E, POTTER & CO., 

PUBLISHERS, PHILADELPHIA. 


SOWER, POTTS & CO., Philadelphic. 

THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 
Westiake’s How to Write Letters. 
Westiake’s Common School Literature. 
Lieyd’s Literature for Little Folks. 
Raub’s Normal Spellers. 
Fewsmith’s English Grammars. 
Felten’s Unrivaied Outline Maps. 
Sheppard's Constitution. 
Peterson’s Science. 


D, VAN NOSPRAND'S 
TEXT-BOOKS, 
Douglas & Prescoti’s Qualitative Chemi- 
eal Analysis, - $3.50 
Prescott’s First Book of Qualitative 
Prescott’s Outlines of Proximate Or- 
ganic Analysis, - 1.75 
Pynchon’s Introduction to Chemical 
Physics, e 3.00 


Send for catalogue. 
23 Murray and 27 Warren Street, New York, 


MONROE'S INE. READERS. 


tHe VERY LAaTEsr, 


CONTAINING ALL THE MODERN IMPROVE- 
MENTS IN METHODS, ILLUSTRATIONS, TYPE, 
PAPER AND BINDING, WITH MANY ORIGINAL 
FEATURES NOT FOUND IN OTHER BOOKS. 


ENTIRELY NEW READING MATTER. 
CIRCULARS ANDO SPECIMEN PAGES FREE. 


CowPERTHWAIT & Co. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA 


CLARK & MAYNARD, 17! Broscway. 
NEW YORK. 

Anderson’s Histories and Hist’! Beaders; 

Leighton’s History of Rome; 

Thomson’s New Arithmetics and Algebra; 

Keetel’s French Course ; 

Beed and Kellogg’s Graded Lessons in Eu- 
lish and Higher Lessons in English ; 

Hutchison’s Physiclogy and Mygiene; 

J.D. WILLIAMS, Agt. H. lL. SMITH. 

Wabash Ave., Chicago. 2 Franklin 8t., Boston. 


Dr. Sauveur’s Educational Works, 


ae any of Dr. Sauveur’s Works will be sent, 
the price 


to teachers by the author on receipt of half 


circulars, the retail 
introduction price of will caus te 


Ds. L. SAUVEUR, 


JUST PUBLISHED IN THE NORMAL MUSIC COURSE. 


Holt’s Drill-Chart and Modulator. 


By H. E. HOLT, 
” Instructor in Music im the Public Schools of Boston, 
Presenting the MaJorn SCALE in Nine Keys on the 
STAFF, with DiaGKAM of BOALE LADDER. Printed 
on heavy Manilia paper, size 82x45 inches, mounted 
on rollers (in map form), convenient for 00l-room 
and 


class use. 
Price, 745 conts, 


A will be sent for examination to any address, 
mt | on receipt of price. 

gy Every teacher should send for specimen pages 
from the Readers, Charts, and Teacher’s Manual of 
the Normal Masic Course, and special Introductory and 
Exchange Price-List. Liberal terms for introduction, 


EDGAR O. SILVER General Agent, 
30 Franklin Street, Boston, Mass. 


MACMILLAN & 00.’8 
SERIES OF SULENTLIFIO TEXT-BOOKS: 

Hiuxicy’s Lessons in Elem.Physiciegy, 61.10 
Geikie’s Lesseus in Physical Geog., 1.10 
Hescee’s Lessons in Elem. Chemistry, 1.10 
Jones’ Junior Course of Pr.Chemistry, .70 
Elementary Lessensin Leg.c, .40 
Stewart's Lessens in Hiem. Physics, 1.40 
Leckyer’s Elem. Lessons in Astronomy, 1.35 

Bawcational Catalogue sent /ree on application. 

154 az 


112 Fourth Ave., New York. 
42 Bleecker St. 
THOS. NELSON & SON, “new roux. 
Publish Valuable Books by W. F. COLLIER, LL.D. 
4 HISTORY OF ENGLISH LITERATURE, 12mo, cl., $1.75 
HISTORY OF ENGLAND Crown, 8vo, cloth, 3 50. 
OUTLIVES OF GENEKAL HISTORY, 12mo, cloth, $1 50, 
THE GREAT RVENTS OF HINTORY, cloth, 
THE ROVAL SCHOOL SERIES OF READERS. 


OXFORD SUADAY-SCHOUL TEACHERY’ BIBLES, 
Send for catalogues. 387 tt 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL OO., 


PUBLISHERS AND DEALERS IN 
DRAWING & ARTISTS MATERIALS. 


Prang’s American Text-Books of Art Edu- 
cation. A System of Drawing used in tne lead- 
ing cities of the country. This system has a wider 
adoption than all other systems united. 

Prang’s Natural History Series for Schools. 
Intended to be used as aids for Object Teaching. 
Prang’s: Nat'l. History Series for Children. 

Intended to be used for Supplementary sr 

Prang’s Trades and Geougations. Spiendidly 
Illustrated for Object-Teaching 

Prang’s Color Chart. For teaching Color in 

Schools. by Boston School Bd.) 
Prang’s Drawing “Models, 
Manu ’s of | Pramas School Pencils, 
Praug’s School Compasses, 
ear" For Catalogue and particulars address 
THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL OOMPANY, 


-]180 Wabash Ave., CHICAGO, | 7 Park|Street, Boston. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 
PUBLISH NEW YORK. 
Bascom’s Wental Science, English Literature 


Brackett’s Poetry for Home and School, - $1.25 
Brandt’s German Grammar. Te 
Chadbourne’s Natural Theology, 1.50 


(rane & Brun’s French Reader, 1,50 
Day’s Phychology, Kthics, Esthetics, and Logic. 
Hart’s German Classics for students. 


(4. vols ready) -60 and $1.00 
Ireland’s Pocket Classical Dictionary, - - -50 
Klemm’s Poeste fur Haus und Schule, : 1.25 


Le Duc’s Learning to Draw. 
Leffingwell’s English Classics for Schools, - 
Lodeman’s German Exercises, - « 
Phyfe’s How Should I Pronounce, oc re 1.20 
Putnam’s Art Hand-Books, 9 vols. Each 55 
Putnam’s Hints for Home Reading, - 5 
Putnam's Series of Atlases, (14 vois.), 
Putnam’s World’s Progress. Enlar 
Rosenstengel’s German Reader, 1.5 
The Elementary Science Series (30 vols.), Each, .75 
The Advanced Science Series (18 vols) Each, 1,25 

Full list, with specimen pages, mailed on application 
to the publishers. 


Payson, Dunton & Scribner’s (1849-85). 
Bartholomew’s Drawing Books (1866-85), 
Dinsmore’s Spelling Blanks. 
Gillet & Rolfe’s New Works on Physics, 
Webb’s Word-Method (1867-85). 
Language Tablets, for Supplementary ,Work. (Pat- 
ented Dee &, 1885) 
Number Tablets, for Supplementary Work in Arith- 
metic, (Patented Sept. 8. 1885) 
Howard’s Practical Series in Arithmetic. 
Dinsmore’s Model Script Spelling Blanks. 
Dinsmore’s First Lessons in Physlology and Hygiene. 
Bond’s Staff-ruled Writing Books. In three numbers, 
Please address the publishers, 
POTTER, AINSWORTH & CO., 
209 Wabash Av., 107 Chambers St., 22 Bromfield 8t., 
Chicago. New York. Boston. 


STANDARD MUSIC BOOKS. 


For Quartet Choirs. 
Dew’s Bespenses and Sentences, 80 cts. 
Strachaver’s Church Music. $1 00. 
Shepard Church Cellection. $1 00. 
Baumbach’s Sacred wartets. $200. 
Baumbach’s New Coliection. $2.00. 
Buck’s Metet Cellection. $2.00. 
Buch’s 34 Motet Collection. 
KEmersen’s Sacred Quartets, $2.00. 

These are all collections of the best and most refined 

Sacred Music. 


For Choruses. 
Emersen’s Concert Selections. In 6 num- 
bers, each 25 cts. Complete, $1.00. 
Admirable Selections, Sacred and Secular. Ditson 
& Co, also call attention to the exceedingly rich 
treasury of the bestsaacred music contained in the 
more than 100 Masses (by Haydn, Mozart, 
Beethoven, and other masters) which they publish. 
No Choral Society or Choir should be without 
them. Latin and lish words. Send for lists. 
Average price 75 cts. 
For the Home, 
Cheice Vocal Duets. £1 00. 
Balfdan Kjecrulf’s Album of Sengs. $1.50. 
Very superior collections. 
Leaves of Shamreck, $1.00. 


100 irish Melodies, arranged for piano, 


For Music Students. 
Ritter’s Student’s History of Music, $2.50. 
The most condensed and practical history extant. 


Any book mailed for retail price. — 
OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 


Fischer’s Practical Organist. 


This admirable work, consisting of 2 volumes and con- 
taining 360 Pre/udes, interludes, Postiudes and Moda- 
lations by the best Karopean composers,is pre-eminently 
a valuable assistant to oa | jours organist. It is with- 
out doubt the best book of its kind published in this 
country. Price of Vol. $1.50; Vol. Il. $2.00. 


J. FISCHER & BBO., Masic Pablishers, 
No.7 Bible House, 4th Ave., bet. 8th & 9th Sts., N. Y. 


EASTER MUSIC 


EASTER EXERCISE, 
By J. E. HALL. 
s consists of a beautiful and instructive 


sponsive Service, throughout which isinterspersed 
new and appropriate music, the whole forming a 
complete Easter Exercise for Sunday Schools. 

16 pp. Price 5 cents each, or 50 cents a dozen by 
mail, pentpenss $4.00 a hundred by express, not 


prepai 


1886. EASTER CHIMES, 1886. 


SERVICE, (Ad Li. 
collection of new, bright and pretty carols 


the very best writers of words and music, to whic 
is prefixed an exceedingly interesting Responsive 


Service, prepared by Nettie A. Wellman. he ar- 

rangement is such that the Service and Carols ma 

be used separately or combined, as the music is 

printed er the Seryice, instead of being inter- 

it. Price, the same as“ The Risen 
rist.’ 


Send ror our complete lists of Easter 
Music, Free. 


PUR LISUED 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO., Cincinnati, 0. 
$. CHURCH CO., 55 E. 13th St., New York City. 


SEND TO 


University Publishing Co. 


19 “Murray St., New Veork, 


00 | For Circulars and Price-lists MAURY’s GEOGRAPHIES, 
5 | GILDERSLEEVE’s LATIN ; VENABLE’S ALGEBRA, &c, 


Routledge’s Historical Course, 


IN WORDS OF ONE SYLLABLE. 


With Maps and many illustrations. About 225 pages 
each, Qharto, boards, cach, $1.00. 


UNITED STATES, FRANCE 
ENGLAND, GERMANY, 
IRELAND, 


LIVES OF THE PRESIDENTS OF THE 
UNITED STATES. 


School Boards and Teachers will find this Series 
worthy of examination. Specimen pages furnished on 
application. 


GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & SONS, 


505 eow 9 Lafayette Place, New Werk. 


Specimen copy will be sent, postpaid 


Cincinnati. 1 


mar are presented. The reiation of words 
ral and progressive method of analysis. 


es of 


duction into schools, and 
introdaction: 


LONG’S LANGUAGE EXERCISES, PART Iil., follows the inductive Method. The essentials of Eng’ 


to the comprehension of students are 
“ © cheapest series published. Following are the prices for first intro 
copies by mall, postpaid, for examination vith 4 


LONG'S LANGUAGE EXERCISES, 

ERCISES, Teachers’ 


ANNOUNCEMENTS: 


THE ECLECTIC MANUAL OF 


A practical exposition of the best method of teaching Lan 
thousands of teachers using the text-boeks of the Eclectic Educational Series, 262 pages, 
cloth. , by mail, on receipt of 60 cents. . 


LONC’S LANCUACE EXERCISES, PART III. 


and Composition. By C. Lona, Principal of the 27th District School 


METHODS. 


age Lessons, Composition, Read Spell 
dapted eapecia ly toe — 


lish Gram- 
, phrases, sentences to one another are taught by an easy, natu 
Practice in writing short, easy sentences is begun at the very outect, 


view to first 


VAN ANTWERP, BRAGG & 


555 tf Green 8t., Germantown, Pa. 


C. STHARNS, N. Agent, 8 Hawley St. Boston, Mass, 


CO., Cincinnati and New York. 


| 
| 
p | | 
address 
d 
4 
| 
| — ] 
| 
| 
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ano THE VERY BEST. 
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